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about our trade secret? 


Tourneau has helped thousands of smart shoppers 
recoup the value of their old watches and 
jewelry that they've been saving, not wearing; 
pieces that haven't seen the light of day for years. 


Now you can apply the full trade-in-value of your old 
unwanted treasures toward the purchase of any new watch. 


Visit ourneau for your free trade-in appraisal 
and browse thru one of the world’s largest and finest collections 
of Baume & Mercier, Rolex, IWC and other internationally 
famous timepieces. Discover how our little trade can 
become yout little secret. 


Shop at Home Service. 
If you can't get to Tourneau, get to a phone. 


For details call: 800-528-587]. 
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BAUME & MERCIER 
GENEVE 


MAITRES HORLOGERS DEPUIS 1830 


These elegant watches combine exciting 
jewelry design with Swiss quartz technology. 
Left: 18K gold bracelet watch. Bezel set with 

28 diamonds. Mother of pearl dial 
oe 2 oe $8,600. 


Tourneau proudly presents the 
newest “Cellini” masterpieces from Rolex. 
These handwrought 18K gold dress watches combine 
state-of-the-art quartz technology 
_and the extraordinary artistic sensibility 
a of the ltalian Renaissance. 


anatonal Batok CP 
Lh fous 


This unique timepiece shows signs of genius. 
Completely hand-made in Switzerland, 
the automatic perpetual calendar moon phase 
chronograph even shows the year for at least 
the next 214 years without resetting the watch. 
Limited ann, A masterpiece in. 
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4) By Gayle Pallesen ON OUR COVER 


VE. Llwyd Ecclestone Jr. speaks his mind. That usually gets him in trouble, but he says 
all he really wants is wisdom and a fair shake from politicians, bureaucrats 


E. Llwyd Ecclestone Jr. has developed nearly $1 billion worth 


and reporters. of real estate and lived the high life. But he says he has been 
| misunderstood by public policy-makers, treated unfairly by the 
sTROPICAL TREASURES 1A press and been through a painful search for the deeper meaning 
A guide to living in South Florida. of life. Photographed by Diane Dultmeier. Story on page 34. 
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Diane Dultmeier 


. Llwyd Ecclestone Jr. was on a flight from 
Detroit to Miami about 20 years ago. The plane was hijacked 
by three armed men who wanted to go to Algeria. The 
passengers were released. A Palm Beach Daily News story 
following the incident quoted him as saying “I knew the plane 
was being hijacked one hour before it was announced ... If the 
hijackers had started to fire 1 believe we all would have 
jumped them.” Bravado or not, no one familiar with 
Ecclestone at the time questioned his sincerity. 

After reading Gayle Pallesen’s profile of the real estate 
tycoon this month, you have to think there’s two of him: the 
one ready to attack 
hijackers; and the 
one ready to hug the 
hate out of them. 

Meeting him at a 
chamber of com- 
merce dinner, a fund 
raiser or a golf 
tournament, you get 
the impression he’s 
mild-mannered, 
unpretentious and 


not exactly larger 


than life; on the 
other hand, he has 


proven himself a lion in the business jungle. 


Developer E. Llwyd Ecclestone Jr. 


He claims to possess profound interest in the internal, 
existential meaning of life. On the other hand, stories of his 
intensely single-minded behaviour in other contexts portray 
him as acutely controlling with a level of angered alienation 
normally reserved for fanatics. 

Not long ago, he was on the road to a celebrated career. He 
was chosen John D. MacArthur Business Leader of the Year 
and feted at a luncheon hosted by The Palm Beach Post in 


By Michael Gaeta 


1979. In 1981, he was appointed by former Gov. Bob Graham 
to the State Commission on Ethics. A mere decade later it 
seems that same newspaper 
would like to boil him in 


ink and many people would 


Sig Bokalders 


sooner curse him than put 
him on an ethics commis- 
sion. 

How did he become the 
alleged bad guy? You'll find 


some answers in the article 


that begins on page 34. You i 
George Morikami’s dream of a 


will also find that, as with 
public park is alive, page 22. 


almost all people who are 
immensely successful, he is a complex person with a compli- 
cated story. 

Two other highly successful and interesting people are 
profiled in this issue. I’ll be honest about Paloma Picasso, who 
Donna Parisher Scott writes about in her column By Design. 
I'd really like to do a flamenco dance for her. I mean, | think 


the angels want to wear her 


red shoes. 


And what more can anyone 


Robert York 


say about George Morikami — 
who lived long enough to 
make sure his country and the 
world would benefit from his 
commitment and generosity 


— than the touching story his 


is BOS VN 3 
The area offers tropical tours 
and attractions, page 8A. 


friend Virginia Snyder tells. 
Also, Tropical Treasures, 
our new resident’s guide to 
living in South Florida, compiled by Editorial Assistant Kathy 
Cummings, offers some of the best places to shop, eat, enter- 
tain, experience the arts and almost everything else in South 


Florida. Enjoy. @ 


Building Be 


Buildings, despite the pass- 
ing of time, can be the only 
physical monuments civiliza- 
tions leave behind. To some, the 
urge to build is more than the 
wish for immortality. It is both 
an altruistic, creative impulse 
and a gigantic ego boost. Histo- 
rians have noted that some 

people simply have the disease of stone, a 
raging fever to build and build as long as 
they have the energy, even if they run out 
of the means. 

Whether biography or the pure force 
of brilliant design invests buildings with 
cultural importance matters not. What 
matters is that they endure, bridging tech- 
nology and aesthetics, ideas and feelings, 
and standing as cultural beacons. 


Tom Purin 


By Linda Marx 


Florida has its share of magnificent ar- 
chitecture, some of it crumbling, some of it 
restored to former splendor. When I drive 
through the state, | have the opportunity to 
admire its diverse history by experiencing the 
buildings that remain. And the more fre- 
quently I travel, the more preservation 
and reclamation of the past g 
seems topopoutoftheland- £ 
scape. 

One of the most fas- 
cinating structures sits 
on St. Petersburg 
Beach, the shocking 
pink Don CeSar f 
Hotel, which re- 
cently reopened 
third 


renovation. The 


\ 


after a 


Ca’d’Zan, bui 

Mable Ringling . 
in 1924, are to replicate’ 
Doges’ Palace in 1 Veriice. 
Opposite top: Detail from the 


Opposite center: Details of 
Annie Pfeiffer Chapel at Florida | 
Southern College. Right: Leaded| 
glass windows of the Danforth | 
Chapel designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 


first was in 1975; the second, larger one, 
for $8 million in 1986. 

Originally opened in 1928 by Tho- 
mas J. Rowe, this hotel combines the look 
of Eastern Europe with Spanish flair. The 
front looks like a spa building in Budapest 
or Prague with the ornamentation and 
color of a hot Spanish tile. The Moorish 
six-towered hotel lists its official color as 
Don CeSar rouge. 

The interiors are a bit more modern 
after the last renovation but the look of 
Europe prevails: French furniture and Ital- 
ian lighting mix with lots of marble and 
contemporary wood. At night, under lights 
bouncing off the water, the hotel glows. 

Rowe was an opera lover and built 
the hotel against the advice of other more 
practical figures. He named it after Don 
CeSar DeBazen of Maritana, the opera by 
Vincent Wallace. No matter how often | 
visit the Don CeSar, it’s like listening to a 
favorite aria for the first time — | get 
swept into another land. 

I love this hotel when the weather is 
gray and overcast and the rain rolls in from 
a heaving, stone-colored gulf to a pale, 
gray beach. Watching from a window, 
enough romantic desolation fills the air to 
send any poet worth his or her consump- 
tion in search of a quill. 

St. Petersburg has other pink hotels, 
but none like The Vinoy Park, which re- 
cently underwent a $93 million renova- 
tion. Unlike the Don CeSar, The Vinoy 
Park, downtown, boasts a more venerable 
social tradition. Presidents, ballplayers and 
writers including Ernest Hemingway and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald stayed here in its hey- 
day. Closed and neglected since 1975, the 
Stouffer hotel chain bought and restored it 
so thoroughly that the building is now on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 

Keeping with the original construc- 
tion of the old hotel, the new Vinoy Park 
is salmon-colored and has the same pecky 
cypress ceilings, tiled floors and leaded glass 
French doors in the dining room. And the 
same Washington palm trees, which were 
uprooted, put into a nursery, then replanted 
in their original positions. 

The ballroom was a tougher proposi- 
tion. Sixty different molds were made to 
restore the mythological figures in its de- 
cor. The 130-by-80-foot dining room had 
to be redone in various vignettes in order 
to keep with historic tradition. Instead of 
dividing the room between dining and 
dancing, the plan called for different col- 


Pat Canova 


Michael Thorn 


Michael Thorn 


TO SOME, 
THE URGE TO 
BUILD IS 
MORE THAN 
THE WISH FOR 
IMMORTALITY. 


oring to create the various moods. Light 
colors for the café; darker, somber colors 
for the bar and fine dining areas. The 
result is stunning. 

Though constructed in only nine months 
by Aymer Vinoy Laughner in 1924, the res- 
toration took more than two years. 

A long hour away is Florida Southern 
College in Lakeland, which has the larg- 
est assemblage of Frank Lloyd Wright 
buildings in the world. Several are spec- 
tacular. One of my favorites is his William 
Danforth Chapel, built in 1955, and part 
of a sweeping ongoing restoration. 
nlike other architects, 
Wright did well with evolv- 
ing styles. The Danforth ex- 
terior looks like the Unitar- 
ian Church in Madison, 
Wis., Wright’s home state. He turned the 
Prairie School residence into a church while 
acknowledging the austerity of the Interna- 


‘ tional Style of the time. The simple, one- 


story, low-ceiling, earth-toned building vir- 
tually is a part of the landscape. Its enormous 
windows bring the outside in. Typical of 
Wright, the landscaping and earth are as 
important to the finished product as the in- 
terior walls, floors and seating. 

Around the bend is the small town of 
Lake Wales, home of Chalet Suzanne. Here 
sits a favorite building which, like Wright’s 
chapel, is small and uncelebrated. Until five 
years ago, the medieval structure was a Catho- 
lic church. Now the Lake Wales Art Center, 
it has the spires, towers and Gothic influ- 
ences that make tourists stop and stare. When 
the church moved into a larger facility, the 
arts community synthesized a new genera- 
tion of use onto the building, without chang- 
ing the architecture and design. It looks like 
a building in Europe. 

Lake Wales’ Bok Tower, built by Edward 
Bok, who came to America from the Neth- 
erlands in 1863, also has a European appear- 
ance. After a distinguished career in publish- 
ing — among other awards, he won a Pulitzer 
Prize for his autobiography, The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok — Bok bought the first 
14.5 acres that eventually became part of his 
53-acre retreat, the Mountain Lake Sanctu- 
ary. To landscape his sanctuary, Bok hired 
Frederick Law Olmsted Jr., whose father had 
designed Central Park in Manhattan. 

Live oaks, azaleas, Sabal palms, gar- 
denias and Boston ferns were added to the 
area’s enormous pine trees. Bok wanted to 
further beautify the sanctuary by hiding 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 


hen she was small, Paloma 
Picasso always was busy. She was a bit 
of a tomboy, running about the hills of 
Vallauris, France, curious to test her 
own strengths. She played, as most 
children do, with dolls and toys and 
puppets. Paloma viewed the world of 
her parents, Pablo Picasso and Francoise 
Gilot, with the casual attention that 
existed in the Picasso home. 

Her exposure to excellence, a good 
life rich with color and design, and the 
interesting dialogue of extraordinary 
visitors, made for memories embroidered 
with style and substance. 

“I cannot really remember my first 
impression of color, but | do recall being 
interested in good shapes and form,” she 
says as she fondles her heavy, gold-link 
chain. “I think jewelry should feel good 
next to the body; | like smooth, 
rounded corners and good weight. I 
prefer larger pieces that feel like 
something in your hand.” 

We have not met to discuss 
Paloma’s jewelry, not really. At the 
Design Center of the Americas in 
Dania, Paloma and her husband, Rafael 
Lopez-Cabil, are seated at a large table 
in front of stretched yards of fabrics 
designed by Paloma for Motif. After 
espresso, expensive champagne and 
Perrier are offered, we settle into a 
relaxed and informal discussion of 
Paloma’s work and life. Fabrics and wall 
coverings; handbags of supple leather; 


Paloma Picasso combines a jeweler’s eye for detail 
with a designer’s appreciation for rich color, dra- 
matic lighting and luxurious fabric. 


Picasso creates rooms as ‘separate little worlds’ 
using satin brocade, heavy silk tassels, pillows in 
her signature red and ‘big windows and sun.’ 


bold, handsome jewelry; silver teapots, 
bed linens for Martex; one wonderful 
fragrance for women and one, 
Minotaure, for men; one deep red 
lipstick, Mon Rouge; and scarves of 
turquoise organza blooming with 
cabbage roses have been a few of 
Paloma’s projects. 

Travel to Europe, the Far East, 
Hong Kong and Japan keep Paloma and 
Rafael in planes and hotels more than 
they would prefer, but their attitude is 
philosophical and reflects an ambitious 
lifestyle. “The reward for being success- 
ful is more work,” Paloma says. “Making 
things, having something you can create 
and actually hold is so rewarding. You 


are constantly energized and anxious for 
the finished result of your effort.” 

Paloma’s looks do not communicate 
a stressful itinerary. Her striking features, 
expressive face and soft, intriguing accent 
have won more than a few compliments 
from admirers around the world. 

At DCOTA, she is dressed in dark 
green and black jersey with a large gold 


By Donna Parisher Scott 


” Having been born to a painter, color 


has alcays fascinated me... 


necklace and a heavy bracelet. “I find it 
funny that people are always expecting 
me to be dressed in red. . . (or) that red 
would be the dominant color in my 
home,” says Paloma, laughing. The 
power of advertising with red caused a 
popular assumption that red was 
Paloma’s color of choice. “Having been 
born to a painter, color has always 
fascinated me. While | may wear red 
on my lips, it is only a part of my 

color spectrum. What you wear and & 
what you live with is not necessarily A 
the same. I like to create interest in g 


p 


our home by composing rooms that 
evoke moods . . . separate little worlds 
. .. L like big windows and sun,” she said. 
“Rafael prefers more comfortable, 

subdued lighting, so you must respect 

the necessary moods of each space.” 
Paloma’s New York apartment is a 
2M mix of refined French antiques and 
CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 82 


Sound Machi 


Entertainment has been Jon 
Stoll’s life. 

This “Mister Fantasma” 
knows soul, rock ’n’ roll and 
how to feed a hungry heart. In 
fact, ever since high school Stoll 
has been planning concerts, 
booking acts and selling tickets. 

Today, his entertainment 
world includes Fantasma Pro- 
ductions, a company that pre- 
sents concerts around the 
United States and Canada and 
books big names such as Sting, 
Liza Minnelli and Vince Gill; 
The Comedy Corner on Dixie 
Highway in downtown West 
Palm Beach, considered one of 
the top comedy clubs in the 
country; and Narcissus, a res- 
taurant on Clematis Street, said 
by the “in” crowd to be an in- 
credibly “in” place. 

Stoll is a guy who uses the 
word “cool” a great deal. I like 
grown-ups like that; they’re so 
yesterday and today rolled into 

one. Sort of like the Range Rover County 
LWB. 

“Cool,” says Stoll as he checks out 
this 1993 off-road sports vehicle on the 
showroom floor. “Real cool.” 

And he’s right. This latest Range 
Rover model is hot. I mean cool. 

What’s particularly keen about the 
93 Range Rover County LWB is its size 
and suspension alternatives. 

LWB means “longer wheel base” and 
this year’s LWB model is 8 inches longer 
than the regular Range Rover County. 

Eight inches can make a big differ- 
ence on a vehicle, especially when you 
hop into the back seat of the County LWB, 
which Stoll said reminded him of the back 
of a stretch limo. 

When the back seats of the LWB 
Rover are folded forward, there is 76 cubic 
feet of luggage space compared with 70 
cubic feet on the regular Range Rover 
County. 
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power V8 engine that’s as quiet as a 


By Dian Vujovich 


For those who have stayed away 
from the Rover because the step-up 
made it too awkward to get into one, 
there’s good news. This 1993 has an 
electronic air suspension. system, that 
with the push of a console button, | 
allows you to lower the Rover nearly J 


two-and-one-half inches for easy entry § 
and exit. When you're driving off-road | 
over rough terrain, needing extra clear- 
ance height, push another button and 
the Rover rises to the occasion. 
Power-packed, the 93 Range 
Rover has a new 4.2-litre, 200-horse- 


brush on cymbals. 
“Listen to that,” says Stoll. 
“Listen to what?” I asked, won- 
dering what sound I might be missing 
that this soundmeister wasn’t. 
“To how quiet the engine is.” 
Not only is this Rover quieter than 
ever, the appointments inside the cabin 
are more luxurious than ever. 
The seats in the front and back are 
Connolly leather (the front seats have eight- 
way adjustments and are heated). There’s 
plenty of polished Mediterranean poplar 
surrounding the door panels, console and 


dash. 


rnin 


As far as the sound system goes, the 
Rover LWB comes with a six-speaker, 120 
watt, AM/FM cassette with a six-disc CD 
autochanger and subwoofer. 

Stoll cranked up the system to the 
max, of course, giving it “the big test.” 
“Tt cranks up pretty good .. . and there’s 
no distortion in the sound. It’s very clear.” 

After putting his stamp of approval 
on the sound system, Stoll liked the view 
from this $49,825 versatile land-roving 
cruiser. “It’s a great touring vehicle. You 
can see everything.” 

Standard equipment on the LWB — 
next to the sunroof, wider doors with puddle 
lamps and heated door locks — is a Class III 
trailer hitch, approved for towing up to 6,500 
pounds. If you're really serious about hauling 
and pushing, you also can add a winch and 
brush bar and a variety of roof racks. 


Thomas Hart Shelby 


What you might not like about the 
Range Rover County LWB is the size of 
the steering wheel: it is bigger and fatter 
than most, and takes a little getting used 


to; the mileage, about 12 to 13 mph for in 
town driving and 17 to 18 mph on the 
highway; and the take-off time (don’t ex- 
pect to do zero to 60 in 7 seconds). 


“It’s slow on the pickup,” Stoll said. 
“But once it gets rolling it’s great.” 

How great? 

Enough to be, you guessed it, cool. m 


VITAL 


STATISTICS 
1993 Range Rover County 
Price — $49,825 
200-horsepower, 4.2-litre, V8 engine 


Available at Palm Beach Motor Cars 
Ltd., 915 S. Dixie Highway, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 33401; 659-6206 


ir lrattic Control 


Remember D. 
B. Cooper? 

“He was the guy 
who demanded — 
and got — $100,000 
and a parachute, 
then did a half gainer 
out the rear door of 
a 727 and landed, 
presumably, some- 
where in the Pacific 
Northwest, where 
he and the money 
were never heard 
from again. 

We've figured 
out his motive. 

It wasn’t the 
money. The ransom 
demand was a red 
herring. D.B. Coo- 
per just couldn’t 
stand another min- 
ute of the Rudeness 
Rodeo that is called 
air travel. 

Think about it. 
After a polite and 
friendly encounter with a 
travel or ticket agent, the realities of the 
skycap dash, the gate hustle and the aisle- 
seat jostle are a bucket of ice water on the 


SOCIAL GRACES 


warmest of travel dreams. 

The torture begins at the gate. Once 
upon a time, the savvy traveler asked for a 
seat at the back of the plane. The ride was 
bumpier, true, but the gate agent called the 
back rows for boarding first, ensuring over- 
head storage space, a pillow and blanket, and 
plenty of time to settle into the seat. 

There was a small price attached to 
this convenience, however. First on meant 
last off. 

But sometime between then and now, 
Congress passed a law mandating that all 
passengers be seated in rows 35 and back. 
We only realized it when we traveled to 
Boston recently and noticed that when 
the gate agent announced boarding for 
passengers in rows 35 and higher, every- 
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By Shannon Donnelly 


body seated in the waiting area surged to 
the door and began to board. 

There is no such law, of course. There 
are only rude passengers who think that 
they deserve to board out of turn, and 
nincompoop gate agents who let them. 

This creates chaos inside the plane. 
Passengers stowing baggage on row 18 hold 
up passengers heading for rows 19 through 
40, who in turn hold up passengers in rows 
eight through 17. 

Even the seven rows of first class are 
inconvenienced by people milling around 
the aisle, unable to get to their seats be- 
cause of the congestion. Not that we actu- 
ally mind inconveniencing anybody trav- 
eling in first class — up front, wide seats, 
free champagne, flight attendants dancing 
on their every whim. So hey. A little taste 
of the herd existence never hurt anybody. 

Once seated, there arises that ancient, 


primeval instinct to protect one’s territory 
— in this case, the armrest. Who gets dibs 
on the armrest, anyway? Does it belong to 
the one who sits down first? Or the one 
with the sharpest elbows? 

It belongs to both passengers who share 
it. This means placing just enough of one’s 
elbows on the armrest to offer a minimal 
level of support. (If you want comfort, you 
should have bought a seat in first class.) 

The question is moot if one is lucky 
enough to have an empty seat between 
oneself and the next passenger. This raises 
a new question: Who gets to use the extra 
tray table? 

The polite thing is to let the person 
using the lap-top computer or doing the 
needlepoint use the center tray. It makes 
it possible for them to eat and/or drink 
while continuing on with their tasks, and 
offers an added bonus: One is spared the 


obligation of banal conversation with a 
fellow passenger who is deep into a task. 

Finally, but most importantly, a little 
compassion, please, for the mothers trav- 
eling with infants or children. They have 
baggage that can’t be checked — in fact, 
usually can’t be put down at all. Babies’ 
ears pound excrutiatingly during cabin 
pressurization cycles; keep your disapprov- 
ing glances or impatient clucking to your- 
self. Offer to carry something or to stow a 
diaper bag instead. 

I remember my son’s first flight. He 
was 10 weeks old. We were flying into 
Boston, where my dad would meet his first 
grandchild. On the flight, I sat next to an 
older woman who offered to move into 
the empty seat next to her assigned one in 
order to give me a place to lay my son 
down. She did not wrinkle her nose in dis- 
taste when I had to change his diaper, and, in 
fact, held him safely in place. She rocked him 
when he got fussy and encouraged me to nap, 
giving me the first three hours of uninter- 
rupted sleep in more than two months. 

I don’t know who she was or where 
she lived or why she was going to Boston. 
But I'll never forget her kindness. 

Q. | was on a long flight, window 
seat. Shortly after the meal was served — 
and while I was still eating dinner — the 
woman next to me began to floss her teeth. 
I was trapped. I nearly made a move for 
the airsick bag, but I didn’t want to further 
expose myself to the abhorrent aberra- 
tion. The whole experience put me in 
sensory overload and was more than | re- 
ally should have endured, but I didn’t know 
what to do. What would you have done? 

— Cabin Fever 

A. | would have cursed the man who 
invented the metal detector for rendering 
it impossible to smuggle a gun aboard the 
plane and put a quick, albeit noisy, end to 
this rudeness of epic proportions. 

Then I would have demanded a para- 
chute. 

A cold stare would barely scratch the 
brass of this woman. I would have taken a 
newspaper and either held it up as a screen 
while I continued eating with the other 
hand, or I would have made a tent out of 
it and put it over both my head and my 
dinner, hoping she would get the message. 

Or, more likely, | would have grabbed 
the airsick bag and made loud and long 
retching noises, thus compounding the 
rudeness, but hey — sometimes you just 
gotta fight rude with ruder. 


Dan Forer 
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by Meee tT Cue 


OZ OF ART 


Tattler has found the ultimate temptation for color freaks. Go no farther than a small 

gallery in Tequesta. 

One look at the jackets, dresses, tunics, scarves and coats by artist Kymberly 

Henson, and you might feel like you’ ve awakened from a trance and landed in Ox. 

“Everyone who looks at her work says, ‘Wow!’” said Paula Coben, 

owner of Gallery Five. The gallery, which features wearable art among its A% 

variety of works by 150 American artists, is the only one in the area / 

carrying Henson’s silk works. 

“Color is everything for me,” said Henson, who lives with her 
husband, Jay Bashemin, in Kentucky. When planning a piece, she — 

said, “I rarely have a design in mind, but I always have color in mind.” : 

Formerly a batik wall piece artist, Henson started creating wearable art about 
12 years ago. Her works, shown across the country and in recent American Craft & 
Museum shows in New York, now command from $400 for a tunic top to 


$1,500 for a coat. Since 1990, her work has been in at least 20 exhibitions, - yA 


Above: Stars cross the 
man in the moon on 
Kymberly Henson's 
bold, wearable silk art. 
Tequesta's Gallery Five 
carries Henson's 
creations, including the 
fish pouch with strap 
(right). 


and she has been commissioned to design costumes for performing arts 
organizations. 

Despite the success, Henson remains down-to-earth about her craft. 
In fact, Henson told Tattler she likes to use her pet iguana as a model now and then. 


STRIKING TALENT 


What a kick: It seems 
Chip Lutz III’s real estate 
clients have been asking about 
more than homes — they want 
tae kwon do lessons. 


Pat Crowley 
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In fact, so many have 
asked for lessons that Luty, 
an associate with The Florida 
Prudential Realty’s offices in 
Palm Beach, opened a tae 
kwon do studio in West Palm 
Beach this winter. His asso- 
ciate in the deal, Jin Chung, 
an eighth-degree Korean 
grand master, also has a stu- 
dio in Lake Worth. 

Lt ze 
whose 
SUC- 
cess- 
ful real 
estate career 
means only night- 

time tae kwon do classes, 
holds a black belt in three types 
of martial arts (including tae 
kwon do, of course) and is in 


aa aaa 


training to upgrade his black 
belt degrees. He has won sev- 
eral competitions in both fight- 
ing and “breaking” (blocks of 
wood, for instance — noth- 
ing warm-blooded) . 

Lutz’s tae kwon do stu- 
dents, growing in number, 
range in age from 5 to 68. 
One of them is his wife, Su- 
san. “Sometimes she’ll 
call me ‘honey’ during a 
lesson and it distracts 
me,” Lutz said. 

Lutz carries 
quite a punch as a 


i 


a 
; 
~t 
oO 
oy 
ag 


salesman as well. He is the 
No. | sales associate — out 
of 500 — for all 10 of The 
Prudential Florida Realty of- 
fices in Palm Beach and Mar- 
tin counties. He has been sell- 
ing real estate in Palm Beach 
for more than 10 years. 


MEXICO 
PUTS ON 
RIVUZ 


The Ritz-Carlton in 
Manalapan now has a south- 
ern sister in Mexico. The 370- 
room Ritz-Carlton, Canciin, 
opened this spring, rolling out 
a7-acre swath of luxury along 
the Caribbean. 

Those who have delighted 
in The Ritz experience else- 
where — in places like 
Manalapan, Naples, Boston, 
Chicago or California — 
won't be let down in Canciin. 

The architecture incor- 
porates hallmarks of Mexican 
design, including wrought-iron 
railings, magnificent tiles and 


a stained-glass ceiling created by 
a Mexican artist from Mérida in 
the Yucatan. Guest rooms and 
suites have private balconies and 
Caribbean views. 

Amenities include tennis, 
pools with sun patios, ballrooms, 
afitness center with steam rooms, 
a sauna and beauty salon. 
Among the restaurants, The 
Dining Room features 
Northern Italian cuisine and 
The Café serves Mexican 
food. 

What about the art? 

It’s basically decorative. It 
would be hard to top the art in 
the Manalapan Ritz, which 
opened two years ago. Bren 
Simon, Manalapan resident 
and president of Corporate 


Holly Cunningham 


Design Associates in Boca 
Raton, spent months comb- 
ing private collections and 
dealer holdings to amass the 


150 works of 18th- and 19th- 


century art hung throughout the 
Manalapan Ritz, where repre- 
sented artists include Karl 


Heffner, Francesco Guardi and 


Thomas Gainsborough. 


PLAYING SCRATCH GOLF 


How many G’s in golf? 
125: 

That is if you take the 
$125,000 Global Golf Chal- 
lenge, an ultraextravagant trip 
fashioned by New York-based 
Fischer Travel Enterprises 
(800-533-4040). 

The 25-day vacation, 
which can be taken any time 
this year, features five-day 
stays at five plush golf resorts: 
Turnberry Isle Resort & Club 
(North Miami); The 


Phoenician (Arizona); Mauna 
Lani Bay Hotel and Bungalows 
(Hawaii); Gleneagles (Scot- 
land); and The Regents (Aus- 
tralia). Meals and accommoda- 
tions are included, mais oui. (We 
didn’t check on gratuities, 
though.) 

While golf is the focus of 
this global excursion (plenty of 
play on some of the world’s finest 
courses with on-hand pros) , each 


resort will offer a variety of 
additional perks and adven- 
tures. 

At Turnberry, for in- 
stance, golfers will enjoy a pri- 
vate candlelight dinner aboard 
a custom-built yacht, which a 
helicopter will shower with fresh 
flowers. Extras at The 
Phoenician include a helicopter 
ride over Sedona, Ariz., and 


the Grand Canyon and a set of 
Ping Zing golf clubs. 

Mauna Lani Bay is offer- 
ing a gold-and-diamond bracelet 
or a $3,500 gift certificate for 
jewels or artwork, as well as a 
fancy ocean-side dinner party. 
An Edwardian picnic atop a 
secluded Scottish hillside, com- 
plete with white-gloved waiters 
serving champagne with caviar 
and lobster on bone china, is 
one of the highlights at 
Gleneagles. At the Regents, golf- 
ers will take part in a Sydney 
Harbour Yacht Club race, ride 
a sea plane and tour and lunch 
at the Rothbury Estate. 

Sounds great. Now, 
wanna take a stab at how many 
G’s in great? 

— MMC 


The $125,000 Global 
Golf Challenge includes a 
candlelight dinner aboard 
a yacht from Turnberry 
Isle resort & Club (left) in 
North Miami. The 
Phoenician (inset) in 
Arizona offers a helicop- 
ter tour of the Grand 
Canyon and your own set 
of Ping Zing clubs. 


Above: A sweet ending to a catered supper from C’est Si Bon caterers, 280 
Sunset Ave., Palm Beach, 848-7183. When in doubt, think Tiffany. 

Left: Gift coins from Tiffany and Company jewelers, 259 Worth Ave., Palm 
Beach. Top right: For mommies-to-be, a ruffled silk christening gown with lacy 
bonnet and tiny shoes from Cloud 10, 450 S. County Road, Palm Beach. 

Right: Wonderful things come in small, robin’s-egg blue packages from Tiffany. 
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Sweet husbands and 
good children rejoice: 
May brings Mother’s Day 
and the occasion to 
celebrate with gifts of 
everlasting remembrance. 
Sentimental gestures only 
begin with kisses and 
garden bouquets. 

It is a day of deserved 
indulgence to be honored 
with imagination, 
extravagance and style. « 


pe es Above: To tote the little one, a baby 
Re > basket lined with imported linen and 
\ ge ee satin ribbons from Cloud 10. Top: A 
— : Ae hat for mommy, a hat for me, from 
Ca ee Laura Ashley, Worth Avenue. Right: A 
ay on, ee gift certificate brings a day of pampering 
from head to painted toenails. From 
Georgette Klinger, 150 Worth Ave., 
Palm Beach. 
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While creative guidance always is an 
aid, there is a certain responsibility we must 


take in the creation of our own environments. | 


Florida homes need not be dressed in um- 


brella-striped cottons and furnishings that go— 


from showroom to your home with little 
change. This is the age of artistic freedom and 
individual expression. It only takes knowing 
what you want — and a little patience — to 
acquire it. 


stone or tiled floors, and, if ex- 
traordinary, can become the flam- 
boyant element of an otherwise 
austere interior. Cool cottons are 


consider Italian tapestries — cot- 


ton velvets, damasks, silks and bro- 


some. An appreciation for texture 
and just a little curiosity may open 


your mind, and eyes. 

This Palm Beach home reflects good 
taste that complements extraordinary archi- 
tecture. Details such as stone walls; stairways 
of terra cotta faced with imported tiles; wide, 
sunny windows; high ceilings; and ornate 
iron railings are intelligent and beautiful 
choices for a tropical structure. Over-scaled 
fireplaces, often questioned in Florida homes, 
take the chill out of cool stone and tile and 
create dramatic focal points in large rooms. 


Florida homeowners combine furniture | 
and accessories from homes in other states | 


and countries to create a mix that is eclectic 
and fresh. 


Antique shops offer interesting finds 


from all over the world. Tag sales are worth | 
investigating and estate sales, which often | 
intimidate the casual shopper, can inspire a | 


successful combination of furnishings. 


The mix of important antiques | 


with natural wicker, ceiling fans, palms in 
imported terra cotta and the rich colors of 
carefully chosen fabrics and textures, all add 
expressive dimension and result in what is | 
becoming more predictable — good Florida | 
style. @ 


Above left: Stairs faced with decorative tiles 
complement the iron railing, while spring 
blooms accentuate the tiles. Bottom left: 
French doors flood this tiled sun room with light, | 
enriching the wood and natural wicker. 
Right: A courtyard can make for a cozy tea 
on wicker and antique tapestry pillows. 


Interior Design by Linda McGillicuddy, Photographed at the 
McGillicuddy residence, Palm Beach. Photo styled by 

Donna Parisher Scott. All flowers, plants and garden accessories 
courtesy of The Floral Emporium, Flowers and Antiques. 


riental rugs look beautiful on cool | 


practical and fresh, but why not | 


cades. Rooms that look as if they | 
come like kits quickly become tire- | 


Sah 


eee 


m 1920. 


George Morikami at the 
Yamato settlement i 


SOLE SURVIVOR 


By Virginia Snyder 


I first heard about Sukeji “George” Morikami when | was covering the 


Sig Bokalders 


Palm Beach County Commission as a reporter for the Fort Lauderdale News. 
It was December 1967 and the commission had just decided not to accept 
a long-standing offer of land Morikami wanted to donate for a park. 


The only condition Morikami attached to the offer was that the 


A museum expansion adds 
space for cultural exhibits. 


county build a shellrock road to the park. He wanted to be sure the 


public would have use of the land. The commis- 


Sig Bokalders 


sioners decided they didn’t want to spend the 


$12,000 it would take to do this, so they rejected 


Tranquil a ne ae yeaa malas the offer. Such a generous offer and such a short- 
Morikami Museum and Japanese Gardens. 4 


sighted refusal called for a story, so I went looking for George Morikami. 


I found him working among his pineapples. We sat down on a grassy spot and _ talked. 


Morikami moved to Florida 
in 1904 to seek his for- 
tune andwin the hand 
of a beautiful girl 
from his home- 
town. But while 

he was cultivating 
pineapples and 
dreams of their life 
together, she mar- 
ried. George, heart- 
broken never mamied. 


I could not foresee that he would become 


a cherished friend. Nor could I tell that he 


: 


would some day found the Morikami Mu- 


seum and Japanese Gardens, which opened in 


| 
1 


FIRST PERSON 


But I could tell that George was an 
extraordinary man. He lived in the present 
and for the future. He planted trees that 
he could never expect to see full-grown. 
He donated land for a park that he could 
never enjoy. But he knew others would 
walk among the trees and enjoy the park, 
long after he was gone. 

He wanted to give something back to 
the country that was his home for 70 years. 

George came to Delray Beach from 
Japan at the age of 19. He joined the 
Yamato Colony of Japanese farmers who 
settled between the town and what is now 
Boca Raton. 

amato was founded by Jo 

Sakai, who, after graduat- 

ing from the New York 

University School of Com- 

merce, came to South 
Florida in 1903, looking for a site on which 
to establish a colony of Japanese farmers. 
After locating the site, he went back to 
his hometown of Miyazu to recruit set- 
tlers, returning in 1904. (Miyazu is now 
sister city to Delray Beach.) Young George 
was one of the recruits. 

In the years before World War I, there 
were as many as 50 Japanese farmers grow- 
ing pineapples and winter vegetables in 
the Yamato area. Between World War | 
and World War II, many returned to Ja- 
pan, died, or moved away. 

When George died in 1976, he was 
the last remaining colonist — and he was 
still growing pineapples and vegetables. 

After the first, lean years, George 
prospered as a produce wholesaler and as 
a real estate investor, eventually becom- 
ing a millionaire. But he lived a simple 
and in later years, lonely life, devoting all 


his time and energy to the strangest thing 


— pineapples. 

In our first meeting, I learned that 
George had wanted to become an Ameri- 
can citizen. His attorney said it might cost 
as much as $6,000, and then there was no 
guarantee of citizenship. 

“I told him to forget it,” George said. 
“If it was going to cost that much, it meant 
that someone was going to be paid under 
the table and | didn’t want to get my 
citizenship that way.” 

He also said that he probably could 
not have passed an exam with questions 
about American history. 

I checked with Immigration and 
Naturalization and learned that anyone 


who entered the United States before 1935 
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was not required to pass any examination. The 
application fee was $10. 

I took him to Miami to apply and 
again to be sworn in on Dec. 15, 1967. As 
we walked out of the federal courthouse, 
he shook his head, saying, “I never really 
thought it would ever happen.” 

On the way back to Delray Beach, he 
talked about how he had tried to give land 
for a park to the city of Delray Beach, but 
after three years, when they had made no 
move to accept his offer, he withdrew it 
and went to the county. Although the 
county also had rejected his offer after a 
one-year deadline had passed, George was 
not deterred. 

“Pye never done anything for this 
country,” he said. “I’m only 82. If I live to 
be 100, that gives me 18 more years. And 
you can do a lot in 18 years.” 

He vowed, out of gratitude for the 
people of his adopted homeland, to do- 
nate land for a park. 

When we got back to Delray Beach, 


HE PLANTED 
TREES HE COULD 
NEVER SEE 
GROW TALL 
AND DONATED 
LAND FOR A 
PARK HE COULD 
NEVER ENJOY. 


after the swearing-in ceremony, | called 
Mayor Al Avery and asked him if he could 
recognize George in some way for his years 
of being such a good citizen, now that he 
had finally achieved his goal of actually 
becoming a U.S. citizen. 

“Bring him to the next council meeting 
and I'll do something,” Avery promised. 

When | told George that I needed 
him to go with me to the next city council 
meeting, he didn’t hesitate, although he 
must have wondered why. It was enough 
that a friend needed him. 

During the next week, I contacted all 
the old-timers George knew in the area 
and asked them to attend the next council 
meeting. The night of the meeting, I picked 
George up early and had him seated in the 
front row so he would not see the others as 
they came in. 

He was half dozing when Avery, who 
was leaving office that night, said, “And 
now, it gives me great pleasure to name 
George Morikami honorary mayor of 


Delray Beach.” 


Startled, and not sure he had heard 
correctly, George walked slowly forward 
to receive the certificate. As he did so, the 
people behind him rose to their feet and 
moved forward. 

He looked around and saw the faces 
of friends he had not seen for years, his 
eyes lit up and a big smile creased his face. 
He was moved. 

As we walked out to the lobby, he 
pulled me aside and asked, wistfully, “Do 
you think, if I offered the land to the city 
again, that they might accept it?” 

I called the new mayor, Jack Saunders, 
over and introduced him to George and 
explained the offer. Saunders said he would 
speak to City Manager David Gatchell 
and they would get back to George. 
Gatchell recommended against accepting 
the offer. 

Disappointed a third time, George 
was resigned to leaving the land to the 
people in his will. But by enlisting the 
help of George Warren, a county commis- 
sioner from Boynton Beach, and Bill 
Medlen, who had recently joined the 
county commission, we were finally able 
to persuade the county to accept the land. 

After nine years of red tape and thou- 
sands of dollars in legal fees, George fi- 
nally succeeded in giving away all but 15 
acres of his land. He held the 15 acres in 
reserve in case of catastrophic illness, but 
left it to the county in his will. 

Although he never saw the completed 
museum, George had a copy of the 
architect’s design hanging above the couch 
where he slept. He proudly showed it to 
visitors. 

When ground was broken for the mu- 
seum on Sept. 29, 1975, he claimed he was 
too ill to attend. But many people believed 
that he was too modest to face the crowd of 
officials, friends and well-wishers. 

While the museum was under con- 
struction, George would ride his tractor to 
the building site after the workers had left 
for the day. They would know he had 
been there because they would find little 
piles of nails that he had picked up off the 
ground and stacked neatly where they 
could be found. He did not like to see 
anything wasted. 

In the years after our first meeting, 
George became a close friend to my husband, 
Ross, and me. He came to rely on us more 
and more when he had problems or needed 
assistance dealing with bureaucracy. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 


gle spring offers soft, sunny afternoons that are 
perfect for solitary pursuits. Lakeside picnics 


and ease. A romantic sun dress, 
a charming summer coat, a 


camisole with loose trousers — 
/ of fine, cool linen — day 
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Dona Botlar 


Silk sun dress button 
to hem, by Rhonda. 


iti: 
A ptt ecaceit 
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Ivory f: 
le and silk 


shorts by Donna Karan. 


Left 


D) pearls. 


sult, camiso 


rench straw hat 
wrapped with Parisian 
net, by Suzanne 
Newman. Donna Karan 
linen jacket. Right: 
Chanel's spring coat 
of khaki linen and 


eyelet trim. 


For a quick shot of neon, nightlife and 


culture, jet into a bustling city — from Santa Fe 
to Vienna. Jump into a brisk schedule 


of opera, art, and people-watching 


San Antonio Convention and Visi 
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River Walk in San Antonio, Texas 


spend the day touring 

alaces, and bustling 

e ducking into a coffee- 
afternoon treat. 


THE SPIRIT OF SANTA FE 
The New Age movement has made 
“spirituality” one of the most popular en- 
deavors this side of the Twilight Zone. 
Take it from the Indians who settled amid 
the embrace of New Mexico’s Sangre de 
Cristo mountains: Santa Fe, New Mexico’s 
capital, with its high-desert plateau and skies 
just as Georgia O'Keeffe painted them, is 
indeed a spiritual, if not mystical, place. 


Sure, it has been “discovered” some- 
what by café society, and tacky souvenir 
shops are on the rise. But the sandy red 
hills, adobe architecture, narrow streets 
that turn to dirt, and nearby Indian pueb- 
los keep the explosion of shops and trendy 
restaurants from plunging Sante Fe into a 
serious identity crisis. 

Santa Fe, surrounded by the remains 
of a 2,000-year-old Pueblo Indian civiliza- 
tion, is the second-oldest U.S. city (St. 
Augustine is the oldest). It was founded in 
1609, the same year its historic 
plaza, in the heart of the city, 
was laid out. Today, the plaza : 
bustles with shops, restaurants 
and art galleries (Santa Fe, 
boasting some 125 galleries, is 
the third most influential art 
center after New York and Los 
Angeles). 

Keeping the plaza’s his- 
toric flavor alive are buildings 
such as the Pueblo-style Palace 
of Governors, which houses the 


Office 


Austrian National Tour 


city’s history museum. In the 
arcade, American Indians sell 
their arts and crafts, including ex- 
quisite pottery and silver jewelry. 
Across the street, the Pueblo Re- 
vival-style Museum of Fine Arts 
exhibits a vast array of works by area artists — 
the late O'Keeffe among them. 

Many of Santa Fe’s historic chapels, 
cathedrals and missions dot the former 
path of the Old Santa Fe Trail, once a line 
for freight trains. Legend has it that a 
heaven-sent carpenter built Loretto 
Chapel’s spiral staircase, which twists up 
to the choir loft without any visible means 
of support. The San Miguel Mission, built 
in 1636, is the oldest church still in use in 
the United States and houses the San José 
Bell, cast in Spain, as well as beautiful 18th- 
century religious art. 

Beyond the city limits remains a soul- 
inspiring landscape and Native American 
pueblos, the oldest villages in America, 
where the way of life hasn’t changed for 
hundreds of years. Life in the pueblos is 
filled with rituals — ceremonial dances on 
feast days are the most spectacular. Keep 
in mind that the Native Americans aren’t 
an “attraction,” but rather the pilgrims of 
this enchanted land. 

Since the hip and the chic started 
coming to Santa Fe, circa the 1970s (the 
city’s population of about 60,000 now 
doubles during the peak summer season, 
as well as in ski season), hotels and eater- 


ies have gotten more expensive, but some 
would argue they've also gotten a lot better. 
One of the most luxurious hotels, in 
the heart of downtown, is the Eldorado 
Hotel, with mountain-view rooms deco- 
rated in southwestern style. La Fonda, a 
landmark adobe filled with local flavor, 
features hand-decorated wooden furniture 
and art by local pueblo artists. 
Affectionately referred to as “The 
Pink,” the Pink Adobe probably is the 


best known restaurant in town, with inti- 


An Austrian artist paints a porcelain Lipizzaner stallion. 


mate dining rooms housed in a 19th-century 
adobe. The trendy Coyote Café, a former 
Greyhound Bus depot, serves such Northern 
New Mexico specialties as rib-eye steak with 
barbecued black beans and fried onions (any- 
one got any Beano?). Sophisticates go to the 
“world-famous” Santacafé. 


THE RIVER RUNS 
THROUGH IT 

There’s a saying in Texas that people 
living there have two hometowns — their 
own and San Antonio. That San Antonio 
— the fountainhead of Texas’ past — is 
one of the most hospitable, not to men- 
tion fun, cities in the state has a lot to do 
with why Texans love it. They're not alone. 
Tourism is booming, and the Alamo isn’t the 
primary drawing card anymore. For one thing, 
the Alamodoe, a $181-million facility for 
expositions, sports events and entertainment, 
is scheduled to open this month. 

Above all, San Antonio, nearly three 
centuries old, is a river city. The San 
Antonio River, narrow and curvy, is ac- 
companied for two-and-one-half miles by 
the intimate, cobblestone pathways of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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By M.M. Cloutier 


The antidote for jarring phones and 


jangling nerves is taking the waters: Dip a toe 


in warm, lapping island shallows, or swim 


in the shady grotto of a lush resort. 
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HEAVENLY HAVEN 

In Hawaiian, its name means “house 
befitting heaven.” That seems odd consid- 
ering Halekulani is a short walk from all 
the bodies bouncing on Oahu’s Waikiki 
Beach. But Halekulani is a surprising oasis 
amid the island of Oahu’s dense tourist 
trappings. 

Unlike other large hotel resorts, 


The Wasatch Mountains embrace 
Utah’s Stein Eriksen: Lodge, a 
gilded hunting lodge and ski resort. 


Halekulani, with 412 rooms and 44 suites, 
goes for soft statement, not the big splash. 
The 5-acre property, a private beachfront 
estate-turned-resort in the early 1900s, in- 
cludes five connected buildings arranged 
to buffer the outside world’s beachy brou- 
haha; it embraces a world of gardens and 
courtyards. 

The plantation mansion-styled main 


= ‘ Us 


Gustavia Harbor off St. Barthelemy 


building was built in 1931 — when the 
hotel was called the Hau Tree Inn — and 
is the centerpiece of additions and reno- 
vations done in 1983. Guests are greeted 
in elegant style — highly polished marble 
floors, thick-pile wool rugs and heavy silk 
drapes; then are escorted to their rooms, 
where registration is done in comfort and 
privacy. 

All the rooms are decorated in shades 
of white, off-white and beige, and at least 
90 percent of them have ocean views. 
Large lanais invite with chaise lounges 
and dining arrangements for private, lei- 
surely breakfasts after sleeping late. 

Halekulani’s pool bespeaks the hotel’s 
extraordinariness: the bottom is made up 
of more than a million glass mosaic tiles 
that forma cattleya orchid design. Equally 
divine is La Mer, Halekulani’s French res- 
taurant. Orchids, the main dining room, is 
right beside the ocean, and the open-air 
House Without a Key, near the pool, is 
the setting for one of the island’s best- 
known traditions — sunset cocktails. 


PERFECT LODGING 

Stein Eriksen Lodge in Park City, 
Utah, is the sort of place where Mother 
Nature is on best behavior. Together, the 
surrounding Wasatch Mountains and the 
lodge’s down-home Scandinavian luxury 
are a fortress of blessed bliss — and if that 
sounds like hyperbole, well, seeing is be- 
lieving. 

In the heart of the Deer Valley Ski 
Resort and named for the famed Norwe- 
gian Olympian, Stein Eriksen Lodge con- 
sistently has been ranked among North 
America’s top resorts since it opened in 
1982. The place exudes the Old World 
charm of a hunting lodge that has been 
gilded with a rugged elegance. 

Pine furniture, hand-painted tiles, ca- 
thedral ceilings, private balconies, gold- 
plated fixtures and 145 stone fireplaces 


(including some in guest rooms) can be 
found throughout the lodge. The lobby, 
with massive fireplaces, exquisite Italian 
chandeliers and informal furniture, is proof 
that the mixture of function and fancy is 
a recipe for total comfort. 

Some of Stein Eriksen’s amenities 
include a year-round heated swimming 
pool (sip champagne and wave to your 
friends on the slopes), sauna, hot tub, fit- 
ness room and massage therapy. Don’t 
expect to carry your skis. And don’t as- 
sume that skiing is the only attraction. In 
summer, chairlifts take guests and their 
mountain bikes to heavenly heights. Hot- 
air ballooning is no problem, and there’s 
golf at the nearby Jack Nicklaus-designed 
Park Meadows course. 

And, of course, there’s fine food. The 
four-star Glitretind, one of three restau- 
rants at Stein Eriksen, is a mountainside 
bistro serving such specialties as grilled 


fillet of veal on a corn crepe with five- 


pepper salsa. The Forest Room, open only 
in winter, is an intimate restaurant spe- 
cializing in spit-roasted game and offering 
a selection of wines that have received 
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E. Llwyd Ecclestone Jr. has developed PGA National, 
office complexes and enemies with no trouble. 


Now, at 57, a different kind of building is proving 


more elusive — friendships and inner peace. 


When he was 6, what E. Llwyd Ecclestone Jr. 
wanted most was to be a cowboy. At 57, Palm Beach 
County’s most outspoken and spoken-about devel- 
oper finds himself in a running shootout with the 
press, politicians and, surprisingly, at times himself. 

Nearly everyone who knows him will tell you — 
he can be bull-headed. It is just a question of whether 
they attach a black hat or a white hat to the smoking- 
gun image. 

If you go by newspaper headlines such as 
“Ecclestone Connection Drives Away Candidates,” 
he appears the bandit of builders. But if you look 
beyond, to the people who know him best and, deeper 
still, to within Ecclestone himself, an enigmatic man 
emerges, struggling with some of the things that have 
caused him problems in the past. 

Who is Llwyd Ecclestone? What makes him 
tick? More importantiy, why is he someone many 
love to hate? 

“Llwyd is a complex person. He wears many masks,” 
says former West Palm Beach Mayor Pat Pepper. “I have 
seen those masks change over the years.” 

The mask he started out in was as a developer. 
No one has built more homes in Palm Beach County 


during the past 25 years. The Ecclestone name stands 
for quality developments — PGA National, Lost Tree 
Village, Old Port Cove, Ibis Landing, the Forum III 
office complex, NationsBank Tower (formerly NCNB 
Tower), Ocean House condominiums, the Plaza Cen- 
tre in Palm Beach — as well as other office and 
apartment complexes. The chairman of National In- 
vestments Company has built property assessed at 
$950 million and employs more than 1,000 people. 

“Of all the people in this business, Llwyd is one 
of the best long-range planners I’ve ever known,” 
West Palm Beach attorney Jon Moyle says. “He has 
the unique ability to assess the impact of an action taken 
today many years into the future and he acts on these. 
While‘ some of us are thinking about the short-term 
impacts, oftentimes he is way ahead of you.” 

His plans have taken on many forms, too. When 
Ecclestone did not want to send his children away to 
boarding schools (after a bad experience in his child- 
hood, which he blames in part for his difficulty in 
developing deep friendships), he became one of the 
founders of the Benjamin School in North Palm 
Beach. When the annual West Palm Beach Christ- 


mas Boat Parade looked like it was going to sink two 
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i years ago, he tossed in $10,000 to keep it afloat and challenged 
others to do likewise. 

When the county was building the $40-million airport ter- 
minal a few years back, he spearheaded the move for a parking 
garage and pushed for an upgraded interior design to make a 
statement about Palm Beach County — all under budget. Last 

year, when the Raymond F. Kravis Center for the Performing Arts a 
| was nearly completed, he upped his contribution from $250,000 peolimal Wil bry 
\ to $500,000 to help the $55-million facility open debt-free. He 1 
; has chaired the Economic Council of Palm Beach County. He is 
| 
| 
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on the Florida Council of 100. 

Why then: is Llwyd Ecclestone not a popular man? 

Through nearly three decades of molding the northern face of 
Palm Beach County, the developer has become almost comfortable 
with controversy, although less comfortable with compromise. 
“People sometimes don’t like Llwyd because he’s not ori- 
ented to compromise,” explains John R. Smith, last year’s presi- 
dent of the Economic Council of Palm Beach County. “He’s not 
inclined to soften his verbal blows with people accustomed to 
genteel infights. I consider most of Llwyd’s adversaries to be much 
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like him. They employ the same kind of 
tactics. It’s as though they are peas in a 
pod — people seeking more power, some- 
what arrogant and abrasive themselves.” 

And yet, despite Ecclestone’s out- 
ward bulldog approach, he is apparently 
somewhat shy. Even close friends say he 
tends to put up barriers when people get 
too close. (“I think that’s more from being 
shy than not wanting to open up,” 
Ecclestone says.) He admits he can be 
ruthless (“probably true, you’ve got to make 
hard decisions”), but then stops mid-sen- 
tence and says, “That man looks like he 
could use a hug.” 

On a day packed with business meet- 
ings, he manages to find time to secure 
tickets to a sold-out concert for a disabled 
couple he has never met. 

Ecclestone blames the press for his 
negative image, but he admits shortcom- 
ings in assessing his own image (“I think I 
am too direct when | speak. I interrupt 
people.”) and friendship. “My problem is I 
just don’t put enough back into friend- 
ships, the time, the followup. I don’t spend 
enough time and energy on giving back 
or making friends, by calling them to 
come over for dinner. I just find that 
difficult to do.” 

Monroe “Al” Coogler Jr. is a good 
friend who got to know Ecclestone even 
better when they sailed around New 
Zealand for two weeks. “He seems to be 
motivated by a tremendous desire to be 
loved and respected, but his interpreta- 
tion of those two terms are such he deems 
them incompatible,” the West Palm Beach 
attorney says. “He doesn’t think those two 
go together.” 

A low-slung afternoon sun bathes 
the soaring living room of Ecclestone’s 
Lost Tree Village home with a warmth 
that can melt walls. Late on a winter after- 
noon, one of his invisible barriers is melt- 
ing as he tackles head-first the question of 
why he is not more popular. 

“I don’t portray myself properly,” he 
says, “I don’t have any public relations 
person walking around with me. I’m at- 
tuned to doing what I want to do, saying 
what I think or feel and the hell with the 
rest. “This is what I feel. This is it. And 
that’s what I think. Take it or leave it.’ I 
think that comes off . . .” a momentary 
silence engulfs the room as he ponders the 
conclusion, “. . . not good.” 

He talks of emotions welling up in- 
side him, of having “a terrible time” hold- 
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ing back while he thinks something 
through before expressing himself and before 
— “boom” — he ends up irritating people. “I 
get inner feelings of things and I can’t control 
them sometimes. They are there.” 

While he admits to impulses that 
tend to alienate some people, he insists his 
negative image is the fault of the press. 
But at least one South Florida newspaper 
editor says it is not that simple. 

“T like Llwyd Ecclestone. But I don’t 
think he has the foggiest idea of the mis- 
sion of the press, or cares,” says Palm Beach 
Post Editor Eddie Sears, explaining that 
Ecclestone wants the newspaper to be the 


6 Getting into a shooting 

contest with a Pat Pepper 
ora Karen Marcus 

doesn't do him any good. 
It'sjust dumb. § 


Pat Pepper, former mayor 
of West Palm Beach 


cheerleader for the business community. 
“He takes you to the stream, but doesn’t 
wait for you to drink,” The Post’s Sears 
says. “He shoves you in head first and 
drowns you.” 

Ecclestone, in turn, blamesThe Post 
“for stirring up this whole community to 
the point that everyone is at each others’ 
throats and we can’t get together and re- 
ally move in unison to make this place 
what it really should be.” 

During recent months, The Post has 
editorialized about Ecclestone “doing busi- 
ness his usual way — with government 
officials in his pocket.” He was labeled 
“The Evil Developer” for supporting can- 
didate Tom Kelsey, who tried to unseat 
County Commissioner Karen Marcus last 
year. Even the unusual spelling of his first 
name (pronounced Lloyd, not Lewd as 
some detractors say tongue-in-cheek) 
hasn’t escaped a jab by one of the paper’s 
columnists. 

But what has captured the most head- 
lines (sometimes several a week), is the 
developer’s ongoing battle with govern- 


ment to stop plans to extend Jog Road 
through his 2,340-acre PGA National 
development. 

“All they do is look for conflicts,” he 
complains, dropping the latest story on his 
coffee table. “All they look for is disputes. 
If they can print something of a dispute 
between Marcus and me, they love it. And 
lots of times it’s overdone and a lot of 
times it isn’t true and a lot of times it just 
makes everybody polarized.” 

He believes the newspaper intention- 
ally paints him as a behind-the-scenes 
power broker to make it more difficult for 
him to accomplish anything. “Obviously 
someone can accomplish a lot more if 
you're not plastered all over the paper and 
everybody doesn’t think you’ve got an ul- 
terior motive when you are trying to dis- 
cuss certain issues.” 

This is the core of controversy that 
surrounds Ecclestone — his degree of in- 
volvement in local politics. No matter 
what people think of him, they all say he 
is aman who needs to be in control. Even 
he says that, and he is not ready to let go. 
Back in 1990, he was taken to task byThe 
Post for including a suggested slate of can- 
didates in paycheck envelopes of PGA 
National employees. 

He admits to pressuring his subcon- 
tractors into contributing to certain elec- 
tion issues (but not candidates, he insists), 
such as the creation of single-member 
County Commission districts and the 
county referendum last March to control 
city growth. 

His extensive involvement with local 
government draws mainly negative reviews. 
“T told him to stay out of local politics. He 
doesn’t need to be in local politics,” former 
mayor Pepper says. “Take the performing arts 
high school [which the developer is helping 
establish], now that’s a Llwyd Ecclestone 
project. That is something that truly benefits 
the whole community.” 

But Ecclestone defends his efforts at 
political influence as necessary since many 
of his properties need government ap- 
proval. So headlines such as “Ecclestone 
Gets Change in Jog Report” and 
“Ecclestone Flies Gardens Officials to 
Lobby State Planners” fill the newspaper. 

“My property tax bill exceeds $7 
million, so I have a lot of property that has 
to have involvement with the govern- 
ment,” he says. That is where the trouble 
lies, Marcus says. “The county is not his 
personal business. Everyone deserves the - 


same access he has.” 

But the developer stubbornly 
counters: “I may have more need of the 
government than someone who doesn’t 
have property like that. I pay the taxes. I 
think I should get some services, maybe not 
more than anybody else, but take each of my 
properties and they add up to a lot of service.” 

Marcus talks of Ecclestone, who sup- 
ported her opponent in last year’s elec- 
tion, having a “me-me, my-my, now-now” 
attitude. In fact, she says the main reason 
she ran for re-election to the County 
Commission was she didn’t want to turn 
over control of the North County to him. 

“Il knew I was taking on a very big 
tiger. This was his race. Of all the wins he 
had before, he wanted this the most. He 
would have been in control. He had to be 
a little surprised at losing this one.” 

Back in 1990, news stories dealt with 
his effort to discourage Pepper from seek- 
ing re-election to the West Palm Beach 
City Commission. “Getting into a shoot- 
ing contest with a Pat Pepper or a Karen 
Marcus doesn’t do him any good. It’s just 
dumb,” says Pepper, who has since mended 
fences with him. 

Alex Dreyfoos, a key backer of the 
Kravis Center and owner of Photo Elec- 
tronics Corp. and Channel 12 television, 
says his 25-year friendship with Ecclestone 
has remained strong, in part because the 
two have never had any business dealings. 
He, too, wishes his friend would concen- 
trate on projects in the arts community, 
like the performing arts high school, and 
less on local politics. No, Dreyfoos admits 
sheepishly, he hasn’t sat Ecclestone down 
and told him that. 

“T have a huge respect for his skills. 
There’s not a bad bone in Llwyd’s body,” 
Dreyfoos says. “But he has a very high 
competitive nature about him and not 
always the longest view, like with Jog Road. 
Maybe he’ll win Jog Road, but what will it 
cost him in the long run?” 

Smith, the former Economic Coun- 
cil president, puts it this way: “He is a very 
focused individual. He can be single- 
minded in terms of focusing in on getting 
a goal accomplished. He’s competitive.” 

Friends and foes alike agree on one 
thing: He faces everything head on. “What 
I like about Llwyd Ecclestone,” says Sears, 
“he doesn’t stab you in the back, he stabs 
you in the face — but | like him.” 

Both Coogler and Dreyfoos trace 
Ecclestone’s sometimes abrasive personal- 


ity to his father. His father, the initial 
developer of Lost Tree Village, was Edwin 
Llwyd Ecclestone Sr. 

There are those who will tell you 
that some of daddy’s hard-nosed business 
approach rubbed off on Llwyd Jr. “The 
feeling I get was dad was always twisting 
his tail,” Dreyfoos says. “Llwyd was never 
tough enough. Llwyd was never hard 
enough. He could have done things bet- 
ter. Llwyd’s father was proud of him, but 
always had to get in a dig at the end.” 

After the senior Ecclestone died in 
1981, Llwyd did a positive turnaround and 
stopped “zinging” people in business deals, 


6 What I like about 

Llwyd Keclestone, he 
doesn't stab you in the 
back, he stabs you in the 


face — but I like him. 
Palm Beach Post Editor Eddie Sears 


Dreyfoos says. “I think the ‘I’ve got to be a 
son-of-a-bitch’ approach was to please dad.” 

But Ecclestone defends his father, 
saying he came from a generation of auto- 
cratic fathers who never told their sons they 
loved them. “I loved my father,” he says anx- 
iously as he fidgets. “My relationship with my 
father was one of deep respect. | worshiped 
the ground he walked on.” 

Father and son became business part- 
ners in 1965 when Llwyd Jr., worried about 
his father’s health, moved from Detroit to 
help develop the financially ailing Lost 
Tree Village property into what today is 
one of the most prestigious communities 
in the county. 

But the father/son team fell apart 
when the senior Ecclestone gave all of his 
Lost Tree Village stock to Llwyd’s two 
sisters, leaving his son with the one-third 
interest he had acquired on his own. Bit- 
ter that his father gave everything to his 
sisters (apparently feeling his son could 
make it on his own), Llwyd Jr. wrapped up 
some deals and then struck out on his own 
six months later with such projects as Old 


Port Cove in North Palm Beach, the Plaza 
Centre in Palm Beach and the Forum III 
office buildings in West Palm Beach. 
When his father died, he seriously consid- 
ered dropping the junior from his name. 

“T don’t think I realized how devas- 
tated he was,” says Lollie Bahl, describing 
her brother today as “driven by success 
and wealth. I’m sure my father’s success 
drives him to be even more successful and 
prestigious.” 

About six years ago, Ecclestone’s re- 
lationship with his father came into focus 
during a leadership course where partici- 
pants were challenged to find out what in 
their backgrounds was holding them back. 
His answer: his rocky relationship with his 
father. At the suggestion of conference 
leaders, he wrote a letter to his deceased 
dad as a kind of cleansing, saying things he 
would like to say if his father was still 
alive: Remember the good times. Sorry we 


didn’t continue together in business. 


It is an experience he relates today 
with emotion. 

“Part of Llwyd is that he wants to pay 
back. He knows no one liked or accepted 
the old man,” Coogler says. “He has 
reached out with his donations and with 
his participation. He doesn’t have to do 
any of this. It’s rare.” 

Strained relationships are no stranger 
to Ecclestone. He was married to his first 
wife, Sally, for 24 years and to his second 
wife, Jan, three years. 

But no matter how strained things 
were with his own father, he works hard at 
having good relationships with his own 
four children, ages 22 to 30. His oldest 
son, Llwyd III, heads Ecclestone Signature 
Homes and works with, but separate from, 
his father at National Investment Com- 
pany. Lisa is general manager of an an- 
tiques company in New York City. Wendy 
works in sales at Lake Buena Vista Palace 
and John is a senior at Boston College. 

Ecclestone’s 10,000-square-foot 
Mediterranean-style home is filled with 
pictures of his kids. The kids sailing. The 
kids deer hunting. The kids smile at him 
from just about every table top and shelf 
in the house. And he smiles back when he 
talks of them. 

“We all ski together. We’ve all sailed 
together. The kids started sailing at 4 or 
5,” he says as he carefully rinses canned 
tuna under the kitchen faucet before build- 
ing sandwiches. “We’d end up a week or 
two on the boat, spring vacation, sum- 
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mers. Nova Scotia, tip of Cape Cod, Nan- 
tucket, Maine, through fog and storms. 
The Great Lakes. All through the Carib- 
bean, the South Pacific. We’ve spent a lot 
of time together, close togetherness.” 

It is probably more accurate to call 
Ecclestone an adventurer than the cow- 
boy he once hoped to be. With Lear jet 
and yacht at hand, the world has become 
his backyard — exploring Scottish castles, 
sunning on South Pacific isles, navigating 
through Norway’s fiords, sailing the mighty 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

All he needs to do is push 45 on his 
automatic telephone speed dial to reach 
the captain aboard his 66-foot custom sail- 
boat in the West Indies. The sloop in 
Antigua. The slopes of Aspen. Adven- 
tures in paradise are never more than a fax 
machine and phone call from the myriad 
business demands back home. 

Boats have been a love of Ecclestone’s 
since boyhood, and sailing remains a pas- 
sion. When he was 6 or 7, he taxied his 
mother and friends around in a 21-foot 
launch. His father gave him a 38-foot sail- 
boat when he was 19 and he won numer- 
ous races with it. 

“The waves are all different,” 
Ecclestone says. “The wind is different. 
The weather is different. It’s not the same 
thing every day. Every day is something new 
and different.” His home and office shelves 
are lined with silver racing trophies. “He 
knows more about the internal workings of a 
boat than the captain,” Coogler says. 

Another passion is skiing. He has a 
five-bedroom home in Aspen where the 
family often gathers. “He’s absolutely a su- 
perb skier, a very good sportsman,” Dreyfoos 
says. Another passion is deer hunting at his 
retreat in northern Michigan. 

“The passion is important, other pas- 
sions than just the business,” says the man 
with 90 numbers on his telephone speed 
dial and a fax machine always only finger- 
tips away. “That’s what my father gave 
me, the passion of enjoying other things. 
.. . His only passion was work. I’m work- 
ing for other things than just work alone. 
I work to make money. The only reason I 
need money is to enjoy my passions.” 

Ecclestone continues to find new 
passions. His latest is Sam, a chocolate- 
brown Labrador retriever puppy who hasn’t 
quite gotten the message that Llwyd needs 
to be in control. His owner may verbally 
attack the Jog Road extension, but Sam 
will settle for a mouthful of table leg or 
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anything else chewable. 

They’re a pair, Sam and Llwyd. Sam 
jets with him to Aspen. The two of them 
are pictured in front of the deer-hunting 
cabin on the Ecclestone Christmas card. 
Sam delights in the fact that he is not 
ready to totally knuckle under to the man 
who controls much of northern Palm 
Beach County. And Ecclestone is experi- 
menting with positive reinforcement in 
training the dog. If it works with Sam, 
who knows where else it might work? 

Although his global explorations are 
interesting, they are not what makes the 
man intriguing as an adventurer. For Llwyd 
Ecclestone — infamous image, notorious 
style and all — has entered personally 
unmapped territory in quest of something 
elusive, fragile, difficult to define. Some- 
thing that cannot be bought. 

He is hunting happiness, the kind 
that comes from understanding himself 
and equally important, making himself 
more understandable to others. 

It is a tall order for a man good at 
building walls, especially invisible ones 
around himself. It is understandable why 
he feels somewhat vulnerable as he begins 
to break through some of those personal, 
protective barriers in his quest. 

Call it mind travel. Call it soul 
searching. For Ecclestone it is a rocky route 
that has taken him through two divorces and 
to a point in life where sandwiching self 
evaluation into a schedule packed as tightly 
as sardines is a luxury he must afford. 

“Llwyd has been searching for what 
we've all been searching for — inner peace, 
happiness,” Moyle says. “I don’t think he’s 
found out that part of the answer is open- 
ness and trusting people.” 

For Ecclestone, it is a search that has 
taken him to mediums (one of whom 
warned him against marrying his second wife), 
astrologers and even a hypnotist who has 
taken him through seven past life regressions. 

“It’s a search for peace within,” says 
Bahl, chairman of Lost Tree Village Corp. 
and Johns Island Real Estate Co. “He wants 
to be in control. He’s not going to find 
peace within or happiness unless he lets 
go of control of his life and goes with the 
higher power of God.” 

A jar of anti-grouch pills on his of- 
fice desk is nearly empty. A plaque on his 
office wall inscribed: “Yea though you 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, you shall fear no evil, for you are the 
meanest bastard in the valley.” The guy’s got 


a sense of humor. Upon receiving such a gift, 


most businessmen and women would have 
trashed it or at least stashed it in a drawer. He 
gave it a place of honor. 

And as the mind traveler maps out 
his quest for happiness, his need to be in 
control continues to steer the course. 

“I think just to let go of control,” 
he pauses, contemplating, “isn’t going to 
give me happiness. I need the control to 
have happiness so I know everything is 
working. Unfortunately, I have a fair 
amount of diverse things. If I lost control 
of them, I’d be a wet noodle.” 

Friends who are sideline observers to 
Ecclestone’s personal adventure see signs 
he is mellowing along the pathway. Lighten 
up, they want to tell him. Don’t take your- 
self so seriously. Trust people. 

“He seems to want to have genuine 
friendships. I’d like to be a close friend and 
work on some non-business related 
projects, but I think he has a problem 
trusting people. Everyone isn’t seeking 
something from him,” Moyle says. “I like 
him and respect him a great deal.” 

Dreyfoos finds his old sailing buddy 
less intense than he used to be and easier 
to be around socially. Mellowing is the 
word he mentions. Bahl says her big 
brother is “maturing,” getting his priori- 
ties in the right direction. 

Pepper says he has “grown tremen- 
dously. He’s done a lot of looking at him- 
self from the mistakes and personal choices 
he’s made. He’s opened his heart and be- 
come vulnerable. You become a much 
better person when you open your heart, a 
kinder person,” she says. “There were times 
it was difficult being Llwyd’s friend. It’s 
not difficult today.” 

Also closely watching Ecclestone’s 
soul-searching is Coogler, whose suite of 
offices occupy the top floor of the builder’s 
NationsBank Tower on Palm Beach Lakes 
Boulevard. The view from his picture win- 
dow overlooks Palm Beach and Coogler 
gestures toward the island as he speaks. 

“Second and third generation trust 
babies over there do nothing but waste 
their lives. Llwyd Ecclestone had every 
opportunity to do that,” he says with the 
flamboyance of the trial lawyer he is. “The 
reason Al Coogler likes him is he didn’t 
waste his life.” 

“Has he lived it perfectly?” Coogler 
asks, as if presenting an invisible jury with 
his closing argument. “No, but damn it, 
he’s tried.” ll 
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Arts and entertainment for everyone. 
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Something for the kid in all of us. 
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We've got Marlins, mallets, jai-alai and horses. 
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Worth Avenue, malls, specialty shops — it’s all here. 
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Basking in the sun, wading in the shallows or communing with nature. 
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So good they make you glad they come around every year. 
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- New name on an old café — 264 The Grill is for the whole family. 
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Food, glorious food of any flavor desired. 
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Tropical Treasures cover photo by S. Peter Lopez 
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BURT REYNOLDS INSTITUTE FOR 
THEATER TRAINING — 304 Tequesta 
Drive, Tequesta. 746-8887. Institute offering 
apprenticeship program for young actors. 


CALDWELL THEATRE COMPANY — 
7873 N. Federal Highway, Boca Raton. 241- 
7432. Professional contemporary and classic 
plays and musicals. 


DELRAY BEACH PLAYHOUSE — 950 
Lakeshore Drive, Delray Beach. 272-1281. 
Community theater offering regional perform- 
ers in classic productions. 


DUNCAN THEATRE — Palm Beach Com- 
munity College, 4200 Congress Ave., Lake 
Worth. 439-8141. Community theater offer- 
ing an innovative program of children’s plays, 
chamber music and guest artists. 


JUPITER THEATRE — 1001 E. Indiantown 
Road, Jupiter. 746-5566. Professional dinner 
theater offering Broadway talent and well- 
known entertainers. 


LAKE WORTH PLAYHOUSE — 713 Lake 
Ave., Lake Worth. 586-6410. Community the- 
ater offering regional actors performing well- 
known plays. 


THEATRE CLUB OF THE PALM 
BEACHES — Lois Pope Theatre, 262 S. Ocean 
Blvd., Manalapan. 585-3433. Professional the- 
ater featuring contemporary plays. 


ROYAL PALM DINNER THEATER — 303 
S.E. Mizner Blvd., Boca Raton. 392-3755. 
Dinner theater featuring Broadway productions, 
musicals and comedy hits. 


ROYAL POINCIANA PLAYHOUSE — 
Royal Poinciana Plaza, Palm Beach. 659-3310. 
Theater offering well-known performers in 
Broadway productions. 


BALLET FLORIDA — 701 Fern St., West 
Palm Beach. 659-1212. Classic and modern 
performances by a professional dance company. 
DEMETRIUS A. KLEIN DANCE COM- 
PANY — 3208 2nd. Ave. N., Lake Worth. 
964-9779. Professional contemporary dance 
company. 

MIAMI CITY BALLET — 905 Lincoln Road, 
Miami. 488-7134. Professional classical dance 


company. 
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Henry M. Flagler Museurm/Kim Sargent 


ARIJ GASIUNASEN FINE ART — 440 S. 
County Road, Palm Beach. 820-8920. Modern 
and contemporary art. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 


BARBARA GILLMAN GALLERY — 939 
Lincoln Road, Miami Beach. (305) 534-7872 
Contemporary American paintings, sculpture, 
drawings and photography. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 

BLAKESLEE GALLERY, FINE ARTS & 
ANTIQUES — 232 S. County Road, Palm 
Beach. 833-1227. Original watercolors, wild- 
life bronzes and woodcarvings. Mon.-Fri., 9-5. 


BRYANT GALLERIES — The Harbour 


Shops, 2401 PGA Blvd., Palm Beach Gardens. 
627-8958. Gallery features work by Leonardo 
Nierman, Alvar, Ed Dwight, Noel Rockmore 
and others. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 


CIRCLE GALLERY — 221 Worth Ave., Palm 
Beach. 655-2877. Paintings, sculpture and 
graphics by internationally acclaimed artists 
including Vasarely, Gruau, Yvaral, Agam, Erté, 
Max and Sanchez. Mon.-Sat., 10-10. 


EVELYN AIMIS GALLERY — 608 Banyan 
Trail, Boca Raton. 997-7598. Features 20th- 
century works and contemporary Canadian, 
American and European paintings, drawings 
and sculpture. Mon.-Sat., 10:30-5. 


FREE & FREE GALLERY — 712 E. Pal- 
metto Park Road, Boca Raton. 391-6677. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


1201 U.S. HIGHWAY ONE. CRYSTAL TREE PLAZA, SUITE 335, NORTH PALM BEACH. FL 33408 407-626-0084 
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Features contemporary paintings by Suzanne 
and Gaston Free. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


GALLERY FIVE — 363 Tequesta Drive, 
Tequesta. American crafts and wearables. 747- 
5555. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


GALERIE MIHALIS — 365 E. Palmetto Park 
Road, Boca Raton. 367-1532. American and 
international impressionist artists featuring L. 
Gordon, Anders Gisson, Trinidad, Gasparian 
and Hollan Swain. Also colorist Vincent Farrell 
and sculpture by Axelrod. Mon.-Fri., 11-5:30; 
Sate lles: 


H.B. STARR GALLERY — 112 N. County 
Road, Palm Beach. Contemporary art. 655- 
0121. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 


HELANDER GALLERY — 210 Worth Ave., 
Palm Beach. 659-1711. Features contemporary 
American painting, sculpture and fine glass 
sculptures. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 


HELANDER GALLERY — 350 S. County 
Road, Palm Beach. 832-4626. Features con- 
temporary American painting, sculpture and 
fine glass sculptures. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 


HIBEL MUSEUM OF ART — 150 Royal 
Poinciana Plaza, Palm Beach. 833-6870. Fea- 
turing permanent collection by Edna Hibel. 
Tues.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., 1-5. Free. 


HOKIN GALLERY — 245 Worth Ave., Palm 
Beach. Works by modern masters and contempo- 
rary artists. 655-5177. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


IRVING GALLERIES — 332 Worth Ave., 
Palm Beach. 659-6221. 20th-century Ameri- 
can and European modern masters. Mon.-Sat., 


10-5. 


JASON RUBELL GALLERY — 238 Worth 
Ave., Palm Beach. 655-6663. Contemporary 
paintings, drawings and sculpture with a focus 
on the ’60s to the present. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


JOHN H. SUROVEK GALLERY — 8 Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach. 832-0422. Features 19th- 
and 20th-century American drawings, paint- 
ings and watercolors and works by Stephen 
Scott Young. Mon.-Fri., 9:30-5; Sat., 9-5. 


KENNETH RAYMOND GALLERY — 799 
E. Palmetto Park Road, Boca Raton. 368-2940. 
Tues.-Sat., 10-5:30. 


LIGHTHOUSE GALLERY AND SCHOOL 
OF ART — 373 Tequesta Drive, Tequesta. 
746-3101. Features national, international and 
local artists and programs in the performing 
arts. Mon.-Sat., 9-5. 


MARGULIES TAPLIN GALLERY — 608 
Banyan Trail, Boca Raton. 997-9701. 
Contemporary art. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


MONTOYA ART GALLERY — 435 South- 
ern Blvd., West Palm Beach. 832-4401. Spe- 
cializing in realistic and abstract sculpture. Stu- 
dio presents 20th-century bronze and polished 
stone sculpture and exhibits a permanent col- 
lection of bronzes by Luis Montoya. Mon.-Fri., 
9:30-5; Sat., 10-3. 


PATRICIA CLOUTIER GALLERY — 377 
Tequesta Drive, Tequesta. 744-5427. Impres- 
sionist and romantic realist works by Richard 
Hasenfus and Frederick McDuff. Mon.-Sat., 
10:30-4:30. 


PATRICIA JUDITH ART GALLERY — 720 
E. Palmetto Park Road, Boca Raton. 368-3316. 
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Contemporary paintings, sculpture and glass 
from the United States, Europe and China. 
Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 


STUDIO 100 — 100S.E. 1st St., Boca Raton. 
392-0745. International and national artists’ 
works in watercolors, oils, pastels and etchings. 


Mon.-Fri., 9:30-5; Sat., 10-4. 


TEQUESTA GALLERIES — 367 Tequesta 
Drive, Tequesta. 744-2534. Features traditional 
impressionist, realist and Southwestern styles. 
Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


TOMLYN GALLERY — 375 Tequesta Drive, 
Tequesta. 747-1556. Contemporary paintings 
on canvas and paper as well as bronze and 
painted wood sculptures. Mon.-Sat., 10-4. 


WALLY FINDLAY GALLERIES — 165 
Worth Ave., Palm Beach. 655-2090. American 
and European contemporary artists. Mon.-Sat., 
9:30-5:30. 

WILDLIFE AND NATURE FINE ART GAL- 
LERY — 2800 N. Military Trail, West Palm 
Beach. 687-3510. Original artwork, sculpture and 
wildlife jewelry. Tues.-Fri., 11-5; Sat., 10-3. 


Museums 


ANN NORTON SCULPTURE GARDENS 
— West Palm Beach. 832-5328. Permanent col- 
lection of monumental Ann Norton sculptures 
including a tropical garden. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


BOCA RATON MUSEUM OF ART — 801 
W. Palmetto Park Road, Boca Raton. 392- 
2500. Museum featuring exhibits of national 
and international artists. Mon.-Fri., 10-4; Sat., 
Sun., noon-4. 


BONNET HOUSE — 900 N. Birch Road, 
Fort Lauderdale. (305) 563-5393. The 1920s 
historic beachfront estate of artists Frederic and 
Evelyn Bartlett, filled with sculptures, paint- 
ings and antique carousel animals. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF BOCA 
RATON AT SINGING PINES — 498 
Crawford Blvd., Boca Raton. 368-6875. Hands- 
on crafts and other challenging activities to 
stimulate imagination and creativity. Tues.-Sat., 
noon-4. 


ELLIOTT MUSEUM — 825 N.E. Ocean 
Blvd., 5 miles east of Stuart on Hutchinson 
Island. 225-1961. Large collection of antique 
cars, toys and costumes from the 1800s. Crystal 
and china displays, art gallery and hand-carved 
work. Daily, 1-5. 


HENRY M. FLAGLER MUSEUM — Co- 
coanut Row at Whitehall Way, Palm Beach. 
655-2833. Mansion of pioneer developer of 
the East Coast of Florida. Priceless collection of 
furniture, paintings, china and period clothing. 
Private railway car on grounds. Tues.-Sat., 10- 
5; Sun., noon-5. 


HOUSE OF REFUGE — Hutchinson Island, 
Stuart. 225-1875. Commissioned in 1875 by 
the U.S. Lifesaving Service to assist shipwrecked 
sailors, the Gilbert’s Bar House of Refuge is 
completely restored. Tues.-Sun., 1-4. 


LOXAHATCHEE HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
— 805 N. U.S. Highway 1, (Burt Reynolds 
Park), Jupiter. 747-6639. Display of South 
Florida’s history beginning with the early set- 


tlers and pioneer life to the present, including 
a permanent exhibit, History Shaped by Na- 
ture. Tues.-Fri., 10-4; Sat., Sun., 1-4. 


MORIKAMI MUSEUM AND JAPANESE 
GARDENS — 4000 Morikami Park Road, 
Delray Beach. 495-0233. Museum featuring 
Japanese culture, gardens, Bonsai collection. 


Tues.-Sun., 10-5. 


MUSEUM OF ART — 1 E. Las Olas Blvd., 
Fort Lauderdale. (305) 525-5500. Tues., 11-9; 
Wed.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., noon-5. 


MUSEUM OF ART — Palm Beach Commu- 
nity College, 601 Lake Ave., Lake Worth. 582- 
0006. Tues.-Fri., 10-5. Sat., Sun., 2-5. 


NORTON GALLERY OF ART — 1451 S. 
Olive Ave., West Palm Beach. 832-5194. 
Museums permanent collection includes French 
Impressionist and postimpressionist master- 


pieces, American art and a Chinese collection. 
Tues.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., 1-5. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE FOUR ARTS — 
Four Arts Plaza, Palm Beach. 655-7226. Mu- 
seum featuring national and international trav- 
eling exhibits. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. Sun., 2-5. 


SOUTH FLORIDA SCIENCE MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM — 4801 Dreher Trail 
N., West Palm Beach. 832-1988. Museum 
specializing in hands-on exhibits showing sci- 
entific principles. Daily, 10-5. 
STRANAHAN HOUSE — 1 Stranahan Place, 
Las Olas Boulevard, Fort Lauderdale. (305) 
524-4736. Historical museum completely re- 
stored to its 1915 charm. Wed., Fri., Sat., 10- 
508 


Music 


OPERA ANTICA — 324 Datura St., West 
Palm Beach. 655-1021. Opera festival featur- 
ing Metropolitan Opera stars performing an- 
tique operas. 


PALM BEACH OPERA — S. Olive, West 
Palm Beach. 833-7888. Professional opera com- 
pany. 

FLORIDA PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA — 3401 N.W. 9th Ave., Fort Lauderdale 
659-0331. Professional symphony orchestra 
featuring guest artists and conductor James Judd. 


GREATER PALM BEACH SYMPHONY — 
139 N. County Road., Palm Beach. 655-2703. 


Orchestra concerts and chamber music. 


Performing Arts 
Centers 


KRAVIS CENTER FOR THE PERFORM- 
ING ARTS — 701 Okeechobee Blvd., West 
Palm Beach. 820-SHOW. 


BROWARD CENTER FOR THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS — 201 S.W. 5th Ave., Fort 
Lauderdale. (305) 462-0222. 


GUSMAN CENTER FOR THE PERFORM- 
ING ARTS — 174 E. Flagler St., Miami. 
(800) 226-1812. @ 


NICHOLS & BAUER 


Our 6,000 square foot showroom offers 
unique furnishings, accessories, lamps and 
artwork from all over the world including 
beautiful inlaid, mosaic and semi-precious 
stone tables, handpainted armoires and 
clocks from Spain, carvings and many 
more collectibles from India and Asia. A 
must-stop for the new home buyer. A re- 
freshing change from the repetitious fur- 
niture stores. 471-5714 


SBA CABINETWWORK 


We Design, Manufacture Finish and Install. 


Fine custom cabinetry expertly designed, 
built and finished by our master craftsmen 
in rich woods, plastic laminates, metallics 
and novelty materials. Bring your plans or 
measurements fo our showroom and our 
designers will develop your ideas into beau- 
tiful, functional cabinetry. 684-9224 


Americana Bath and Supplies 

One of the state's largest & finest show- 
rooms for your total bathroom & kitchen 
needs. 

Robern: The finest in mirrored cabinetry & 
enduring design. New technology and fine 
craftsmanship. 

Ketcham: For over 67 years Ketcham has 
manufactured bath & shower enclosures 
to meet and exceed customers demands. 
Framed or frameless, each and every unit is 
fully customized. From shower to steam. 
471-9950, 800-785-0598 


AT HABITAT CENTER 


4047 Okeechobee Boulevard ¢ West Palm Beach, Florida 334092 miles west of 1-95 between Palm Beach Lakes and Military Trail) 
ANIMATION ART ¢ QUALITY ART AND FRAME ¢ TUESDAY MORNING 
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BUTTERFLY WORLD — Tradewinds Park South, 3600 W. Sample 
Road, Coconut Creek. (305) 977-4400. World’s largest butterfly park. 
Also an insectarium and butterfly museum. Mon.-Sat., 9-5; Sun., 1-5. 


Adults, $8.95; seniors, $7.95; children, $5; children under 3, free. 


THE CASON COTTAGE — 5 N.E. First St., Delray Beach. 243-0223. 
Victorian-style house built by Methodist minister John Robert Cason Sr. 
in 1915. Tues.-Sat., 10-3. Donation suggested. 
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DREHER PARK ZOO — 1301 Summit Blvd., West Palm Beach. 547- 
9453. Highlights more than 500 animals in natural settings; petting zoo 
and picnic areas. Daily, 9-5. (Gates close at 4:15.) Adults, $5; seniors, 
$4.50; children 3-12, $3.50; members and children under 3, free. 


FAIRCHILD TROPICAL GARDEN — 10901 Old Cutler Road, 
Miami. (305) 667-1651. Follow the path through the rain forest, sunken 
garden and rare plant house. Daily, 9:30-4:30. Adults, $5; children under 
13, free. 


FLAMINGO GARDENS — 3750 Flamingo Road, Fort Lauderdale. 
(305) 473-0010. Features include Gator World, gardens and museum. 
Daily, 9-5. Adults, $7.50; children 4-12, $3.50. 


JUNGLE QUEEN — 801 Seabreeze Blvd., Fort Lauderdale. (305) 462- 
5596. Sightseeing cruises up the New River to a tropical island. Daily at 
10 and 2. Adults, $7.50; children, $4.95. Night cruises at 7, $21.95. 


LION COUNTRY SAFARI — Southern Boulevard, West Palm Beach. 
793-1084. Animal preserve with more than 1,000 inhabitants. A drive- 
through preserve, walk-through park and baby animal petting area. Daily, 
9:30-5:30. (Gates close at 4:30.) Adults, $11.95; children 3-15, $9.95; 


children under 3, free. 


LUMONICS — 3017 N.W. 60th St., Fort Lauderdale. (305) 979-3161. 
The work of two artists makes up the environment for this light and 
sound theater. A live performance of electronic sculptures, laser and live 
projection. Sat., 8:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. $20. Reservations required. 


MIAMI METROZOO — 12400 S.W. 152nd St., Miami. (305) 251- 
0400. See exotic animals in homes much like their native habitats. 
Monorail transportation. Daily,9:30-5:30. (Gates close at 4.) Adults, 
$8.79; children 3-12, $4.53; children under 3, free. Special Florida 
residents’ rates: Mon.-Sat., 9:30-4; Adults, $5; children 3-12, $2.50. 


MIAMI MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND SPACE TRANSIT PLAN- 
ETARIUM — 3280 S. Miami Ave., Miami. (305) 854-2222. Life-size 
dinosaurs, Maps and Minds, Stargazing and the Moon. Come see the 
stars from the observatory. Bounce a laser beam and catch your shadow. 
Call for weekly, changing events. Daily, 10-10. Adults, $5; children, 
$2.50. 


MIAMI SEAQUARIUM — 4400 Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami. 
(305) 361-5703. See dolphins, turtles, a killer whale and other marine 
creatures. Monorail transportation. Daily, 9:30-6. (Box office closes at 


4:45.) Adults, $17.95; children 3-12, $12.95; children under 3, free. 


MICCOSUKEE INDIAN VILLAGE — Located on Highway 41, 25 
miles west of Miami. (305) 223-8380. Discover how the Miccosukee 
Indian tribe lives in the heart of the Everglades. Daily, 9-5. Adults, $5; 
children, $3.50. 


MONKEY JUNGLE — 14805 S.W. 216th St., Miami. (305) 235- 
1611. See wild monkeys through safe, caged walkways. Daily, 9:30-5. 
Adults, $10.50; seniors, $9.50; children 4-12, $5.35; children under 4, 


free. 


MOUNTS HORTICULTURAL LEARNING CENTER — Palm 
Beach County Cooperative Extension Service, Mounts Agricultural 
Center, 531 N. Military Trail, West Palm Beach. 233-1700. Fourteen- 
acre architectural botanical garden featuring 500 types of native and 
exotic plants. Mon.-Sat., 8:30-5; Sun., 1-5. Guided tour on Sat., 11:30; 
Sun,,.2:30.\Free: 


M/V VIKING PRINCESS — Port of Palm Beach. 845-7447 or 394- 
7447. One-day cruises to Freeport, Bahamas: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Sat., 
9:30 a.m.-midnight. Coastal cruises: Wed., 9:30 a.m-7 p.m; Fri., 7 
p.m.-2 a.m.; Sun, 11 a.m.-7 p.m. $79-$89 plus port tax. 


OCEAN WORLD — 1701 S.E. 17th St., Fort Lauderdale. (305) 525- 
6612. Dolphin and sea lion shows. Many exhibits featuring alligators, 
sea and land turtles and tropical birds. Daily, 10-6. (Ticket office closes 
at 4:30.) Adults, $10.95; children 4-12, $8.95. 


THE RAPIDS WATER PARK — 6566 N. Military Trail, West Palm 


Beach. 842-8756. Water slides, wave pool and miniature golf. Sun.- 
Sat., 10 a.m. to dusk. All admission $13.50 plus tax. 


STAR OF PALM BEACH — Phil Foster Park, Blue Heron Boulevard, 
Singer Island. 842-0882. Lunch, brunch and dinner cruises. A triple- 
decker boat styled after an early Hudson River steamboat. Daily at 10, 
12:30 and 3. Adults, $8.95; children 12 and under, $4.25. Call for 


dinner prices. 


OTHEBYS 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


OCEANFRONT VILLA SECLUDED LAKEFRONT VILLA 


Restored To Original Beauty Dock-Pool-Guest House 


Mary Pendergrast Michel de Yougoslavie 


LUXURIOUS OCEANFRONT LIFESTYLE LA COSTA WAY 
Gardens-Pool-Beach house Dramatic Elegance 
Elizabeth Schuler Baylie Rosenberg 


OCEANFRONT BUILDING CONDO ELEGANT MEDITERRANEAN ESTATE 


Elegant Lanai with Terrace For a Gracious Lifestyle 
Mary Pendergrast Elizabeth Schuler 


337 Royal Poinciana Plaza Palm Beach, FL 33480 (407) 659-3555 
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AU BAR — Royal Poinciana Plaza, 336 Royal 
Poinciana Way, Palm Beach. 832-4800. Full 
dinner menu of fish, steak and chops. Disc 
jockey provides music. Open seven nights, 7:30- 
3 a.m. Cover charge $10. 


BACKSTAGE — 1061 E. Indiantown Road, 
Jupiter. 747-9533. Supper club and lounge. 
Entertainment nightly. Open seven nights, 5- 
midnight. No cover charge. 


BIMINI BAY — 104 Clematis St., West Palm 
Beach. 833-9554. Full menu of pasta, fresh 
fish, chicken and steak. Live music Thurs.-Sun. 


Open seven nights until 1 a.m. Happy hour, 4- 
7. No cover charge. 


BOSTON’S ON THE BEACH — 40 S. 
Ocean Blvd., Delray Beach. 278-3364. Full 
menu featuring sandwiches and seafood. Live 
bands every night. Mon., live reggae; other 
nights, original and cover rock ’n’ roll. Open 
daily 11 a.m.-2 a.m. 


CAREFREE THEATRE — 2000 S. Dixie 
Highway, West Palm Beach. 833-7305. Local 
and national musicians. Open daily 11 a.m.- 
10:30 p.m. Call for ticket prices. 


COMEDY CORNER — 2000 S. Dixie High- 
way, West Palm Beach. 833-1812. Talent show- 
case of local and national comedians. Tues.- 
Thurs. and Sun., 8:30; Fri.-Sat., 8:30 and 10:45. 
Call for ticket prices. 


E.R. BRADLEY’S SALOON — 111 Bradley 
Place, Palm Beach. 833-3520. Happy hour 
buffet weekday evenings. Kitchen service until 
1 a.m., full-service bars open until 3 a.m. 


MUSICIANS EXCHANGE DOWNTOWN 
CAFE — 200 S. Andrews Ave., Fort Lauder- 
dale. (305) 764-1912. National jazz acts. Tues.- 
Thurs., 8 and 10:30; Fri. and Sat., 8:30 and 11:30. 


NARCISSUS — 200 Clematis St., West Palm 
Beach. 659-1888. Full-service restaurant and 
bar. Live jazz Thurs.-Sun. evenings. Open Sun.- 
Thurs., 11-11; Fri. and Sat., 11 a.m.-1 a.m. 


RESPECTABLE STREET CAFE — 518 
Clematis St., West Palm Beach. 832-9999. Full- 
service restaurant and bar. Wed., house music; 
Thurs., reggae; Fri., Sat., progressive dance 
music. Open Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m-4 a.m. 


ROSIE'S RAW BAR — 612 Lake Ave., Lake 
Worth. 582-1330. Mon.-Thurs., 11 a.m.-mid- 
night; Fri., Sat., 11 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun., 1 p.m.- 
11 p.m. 


WATERWAY CAFE — 2300 PGA Blvd., Palm 
Beach Gardens. 694-1700. Indoor/outdoor res- 
taurant overlooking the Intracoastal Waterway, popu- 
lar bar and dancing. Wed. and Sun. evenings, live 
reggae; Fri. and Sat. nights, contemporary rock and 
popular live music. Open weekdays, 11:30 a.m.- 
12:30 a.m.; weekends, 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. @ 


We turn short stays 


into long memories. 


For just $175, Florida residents 
can have an unforgettable 
Ocean Get-Away. 


Relax on the beach. Play tennis. 
And just a few steps away, you'll find 
the elegant Bal Harbour Shops. Our 
Ocean Get-Away also includes your 
choice of a free day windsurfing, sail- 
ing, waterbiking, or golf nearby. 

Three days, two nights for just 
$175 per room, per night. Kids twelve 
and under eat free. There's also a 
complimentary kids’ activity 
program. 

So call your travel professional or 
800-325-3535 for more information 
on the Sheraton Bal Harbour at 97th 
Street and Oceanside, Bal Harbour, 
Florida. And let the memories begin. 
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Timeless Beauty ... Lasting Value 


Something to behold that adds a special and unique touch to any room. 


é Asadorian, Inc. 


Oriental Rugs and Interiors 


Boca Raton 7600 North Federal Highway Boca Bay Plaza Palm Beach 
(407) 997-0030 Boca Raton, Florida 33487 (407) 832-5100 
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“Whether it's the sport of 
kings ov apring training, 
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BISCAYNE KENNEL CLUB — 320 N.W. 115 
St., North Miami. (305) 754-3484. Greyhound 
racing nightly except Saturday. Post time 7:45; 
Tues., Thurs. and Sat. matinees at 12:30. Club- 
house admission, $2. Season: Oct.-Dec.; April- 
July. 

CALDER RACE COURSE— 21001 N.W. 27th 
Ave., Miami. (305) 625-1311. Thoroughbred rac- 
ing Tues.-Sun. Post time, 1 p.m. Clubhouse ad- 
mission, $4; grandstand, $2. Season: March-Nov. 


Miami Dolphins/Dave Cross 


DANIA JAI-ALAI — 301 E. Dania Beach Blvd., 
Dania. (305) 927-2841, 949-2424. Games Tues.- 
Sat., 7:15; Tues. and Sat. matinees, noon. General 
admission, $1; reserved seating, $1.50-$6. Season; 
May-Nov. 


FLORIDA MARLINS — 100 N.E. 3rd Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale. National Baseball league. $4.50- 
$13.50. Season: April-Oct. 


GULFSTREAM PARK — U.S. | and Hallandale 
Beach Blvd., Hallandale. (305) 454-7000. Horse 
racing, Tues.-Sun. Post time, 1 p.m. Children 17 
and under admitted free when accompanied by an 
adult. Clubhouse, $4; grandstand, $2. 


HOLLYWOOD DOG TRACK — 831 N. Fed- 
eral Highway, Hallandale. (305) 758-3647. Grey- 
hound racing nightly except Saturday. Post time, 
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There’ a small fountain bubbling in 
suite. As you walk together toward the 
of the sea and disappears along with all 


Hotel in Olde Naples, only 124 suites by 
the sea. Seven miles of beach, shelling, 


our courtyard, just a few steps from your 
beach, its rhythm blends with the sound 


your cares. Youre at the Edgewater Beach 
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house restaurant overlooking the Gulf. 


Tennis & golf are available. This summer 


for only $49* per person, double occu- 
pancy, you'll have a suite and breakfast 
each day. 


Call toll free, for a brochure and reser- 


vations, 1-800-282-3766. 


sailing, wind ri shopping, a pent- 


- 7:45; Tues., Thurs. and Sat. matinees, 12:30. 


Grandstand, 50 cents; clubhouse, $1.50. Season: 
Dec.-April. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS — Joe Robbie Stadium, 
2269 N.W. 199th St., Miami. NFL Football. 
(305) 620-2578. Season: Sept.-Dec. 


MIAMI HEAT — Miami Arena, 721 N.W. Ist 
Ave., Miami. NBA basketball. (305) 577-4328. 
Season: Nov.-April. 


PALM BEACH JAI-ALAI — 1415 45th St. 
West Palm Beach. 844-2444. Games Tues.-Sat., 
7:15 p.m.; Wed., Fri. and Sat. matinees, noon. 
General admission, 50 cents; royal boxes, $5; lower 
orchestra, $3; restaurant and cocktail, $3.50. Open 
year-round. 


PALM BEACH KENNEL CLUB — 1111 N. 
Congress Ave., West Palm Beach. 683-2222. Grey- 
hound racing nightly, except Wed. and Sun., at 8; 
Mon., Thurs. and Sat. matinees, 12:30. General 
admission, 50 cents. Open year-round. 


PALM BEACH POLO AND COUNTRY 
CLUB — 13198 Forest Hill Blvd., West Palm 
Beach. 793-1440. Regular play Wed. and Sun. at 
1. Free. High-goal polo every Sunday afternoon. 
$5-$20. Season: Dec.-April. 


WEST PALM BEACH EXPOS — West Palm 
Beach Municipal Stadium, Palm Beach Lakes 
Boulevard, West Palm Beach. Spring training base- 
ball. 684-6801. Season: April-Sept. 


WEST PALM BEACH BLAZE — West Palm 
Beach Auditorium, Palm Beach Lakes Blvd., West 
Palm Beach. NHL hockey. 683-6012. $6-$12. 
Season: Dec.-April. 
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Now, 
IT MAKES EVEN MORE SENSE. 


If potential tax law changes are causing you to rethink your tax-saving strategy, 
you may want to consider charitable giving and a Fidelity Investments 
Charitable Gift Fund account. Here’s why: 


DEDUCT NOW. DECIDE LATER. 


A Gift Fund account lets you take deductions for charitable contributions to the 
Fund immediately, yet gives you as much time as you want to recommend gifts 


to the charities of your choice. 


TAKE THE TAX STING OUT OF CAPITAL GAINS. 


When you contribute appreciated stock to your account, you'll pay no capital 
gains taxes and receive an appropriate tax deduction for the fair market value of 


your gift. 


BUILD ASSETS WITH TAX-FREE COMPOUNDING. 


With the Gift Fund, today’s contribution* can grow into tomorrow’s 
endowment - thanks to tax-free growth enhanced by Fidelity’s expert money 


management. 


For more information on how a Gift Fund account can help you achieve your 
1993 tax planning and charitable giving goals - easily and cost effectively - 
please call 1-800-544-0275, ext. 38. Or, fax your inquiry to (617) 248-1851. 


*The minimum initial contribution is $10,000. 
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Ce Se i und 
Fidelity 


Investments® 
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Srom boutiques to bistros, wholesale to 


notail and many, many oral shoppew. uv 
| South Florida find ital 


I ANTIQUE ROW — S. Dixie Highway between Belvedere Road and 
Southern Boulevard. Deco, European and country antiques. Thrift and 
consignment shops. 


BAL HARBOUR SHOPS — 9700 Collins Ave., Bal Harbour. (305) 
866-0311. Neiman-Marcus, Saks Fifth Avenue, Nina Ricci, boutiques 
and shops. 


CROSS COUNTY MALL — 4356 Okeechobee Blvd., West Palm 
Beach. 683-8884. Ross and a variety of small specialty shops. 


The Gardens mall/Bathazar Korab 


°*Where you buy your car Is as 
important as why you buy it.’ 


| West Palm Beach 


5300 Okeechobee Blud. West Palm Beach (Convenient to Turnpike & I-95) 689-6363 
\ Authorized Service ® Sales ® Repair & Restoration Center 
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CRYSTAL TREE PLAZA — 1201 U.S. High- 
way 1, North Palm Beach. 627-3257. Roche 
Bobois, Irish Crystal, Le Bistro, T.G.I. Friday, 
restaurants and retail shops. 


BOYNTON BEACH MALL — 801 N. Con- 
gress Ave., Boynton Beach. Macy’s, Burdines, 
Mervyn’s, J.C. Penney, Sears. 


DELRAY MALL — 1668 S. Federal Hwy., 
Delray Beach. Marshalls, J. Byrons and Bealls. 


ESPLANADE — 150 Worth Ave., Palm Beach. 
833-0868. Saks Fifth Avenue, Ungaro, Ralph 
Lauren, Calvin Klein and 48 elegant shops. 
Café L’Europe, continental cuisine. 


THE GARDENS OF THE PALM BEACHES 
— 3101 PGA Blvd., Palm Beach Gardens. 
622-2115. Bloomingdale’s, Burdines, Macy’s, 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Sears and more than 185 
stores and restaurants. 


LOEHMANN'S PLAZA — 4106 PGA Blvd., 
Palm Beach Gardens. 694-2145. Designer cloth- 


ing at discount prices. 


THE HARBOUR SHOPS — 2401 PGA 
Blvd., Palm Beach Gardens. 627-7500. Rich- 
ard Plummer Design, Leathers Furniture, 
Carmine’s Gourmet Market, St. Honoré res- 
taurant. 


MIZNER PARK — Plaza Real, Federal Hwy. 
between Glades and Palmetto Park Road, Boca 
Raton. 362-0606. Restaurants, art galleries, 
upscale women's apparel, shoe stores, jewelry, 
bookstore and movie theaters. 


OAKBROOK SQUARE — 11594 U.S. High- 
way 1, Palm Beach Gardens. 626-3880. 
Jacobson’s, Waldenbooks and a variety of inti- 
mate specialty shops. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM MALL — 4300 
Okeechobee Blvd., Fort Pierce. Belk Lindsey, 
Sears. 


THE PALM BEACH MALL — 1801 Palm 
Beach Lakes Blvd., West Palm Beach. 683- 
9186. Mervyn’s, J.C. Penney, Sears, Burdines 
and Lord & Taylor. 


PALM BEACH OUTLET CENTER — 5700 
Okeechobee Blvd., West Palm Beach. 684- 
5700. Bass Shoe Factory Outlet, London Fog, 
American Tourister, Bugle Boy, Capezio, Corn- 
ing Revere, Royal Doulton, Book Warehouse. 


PLAZA DEL MAR — 234 S. Ocean Blvd., 
Manalapan. 586-6447. More than 30 shops, 
restaurants and professional services including 
Evelyn & Arthur, Worrell’s Interiors, Ristorante 
DeGrezia and The Theatre Club of the Palm 


Beaches. 


ROYAL POINCIANA WAY— Clothiers, pro- 
fessional services, nightclubs and restaurants, 
including Chuck & Harold’s, TooJay's and Café 


Casablanca. 


TOWN CENTER MALL AT BOCA 
RATON — 6000 W. Glades Road, Boca 
Raton. 734-9525. Bloomingdale’s, Burdines, 
Lord & Taylor, Saks Fifth Avenue, Sears and 
more than 187 stores and restaurants. 


WORTH AVENUE — Palm Beach. Chanel, 
Gucci, Tiffany & Co., Brooks Brothers, 
Tourneau, Ferragamo, Louis Vuitton, Frances 
Brewster and Hermés are some of the shops 
along this world-famous street. Ml 


THE SERIOUS FILET 


Bee 


661U.S.1 407/863-0660 
North Palm Beach 
Open Nightly From 5:00PM 


Ft. Lauderdale: 305/565-2338 
Also located in Miami and Orlando 


RUTH'S (0 


STEAK HOUSE. 


Home of Serious Steaks 


© Copyright 1992 RCSH All rights reserved. 


Imagine...seductive breezes, 
legendary sunsets, succulent oysters 
an intimate world class resort, perfectly and a Concierge arranging for all 
positioned where the Gulf of Hen your Adventures in Paradise. 
meets the Atlantic Ocean, on fabled Imagine the ultimate escape... 
Duval Street, in Old Town, Key West. —_ and find it here at Ocean Key House. 


Imagine...luxurious suites, 800-328-9815 


in-suite Jacuzzis, perfect kitchens, Zero Duval Street, Old Town 
and balconies overlooking the sea. Key West, Florida 33040 


#'@ OCEAN KEY HOUSE |". =~ 
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CARLIN PARK — Off AIA near Indiantown 
Road, Jupiter. Beachfront park with hiking trails. 
Adjacent fishing jetty at Jupiter Beach Park. Sun- 


rise-sunset. 


DELRAY MUNICIPAL BEACH — Atlantic 


A Ghat unique, Werevd f 
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GALLERY * STUDIO 
presents 


"SUNSET IN THE AMAZON" Oil -78" x 52" 
By DIANA NICOSIA 


Limited edition print available. 
100% of proceeds to benefit "The Nature Conservancy" 


"SOHO IN NOWO" 
May 6-31st 
Emerging Artists of NYC and Florida 


PERFECTION JUST STEPS FROM THE OCEAN 
(H-2770) $1,995,000 


lar tha A. Gottfried. Ix 


PALM BEACH'S PREMIER REAL ESTATE BROKER q 


*Voted by readers of Palm Beach Life, January 1993 
"Best Real Estate Agency" 


219 WORTH AVENUE 


(407) 655-8600 
Fax (407) 832-8051 


Open seven days a week with a multi-lingual staff 


Avenue and AlA, Delray Beach. Swimming, 
snorkeling, surfing, fishing and sunbathing, Ca- 
banas and umbrellas available. Lifeguard daily, 9- 
5. Off-street parking fees and metered parking. 


JOHN D. MACARTHUR BEACH STATE 
PARK — 10900 State Road 703, North Palm 
Beach. 624-6950. One of the finest examples 
of subtropical, coastal habitat remaining in 
southeast Florida. MacArthur Beach is one of 
the prime nesting beaches for sea turtles. Na- 
ture walks for children and families, ranger- 
guided tours, snorkeling in shallow waters and 
an exhibit center are all available. Park open 
from 8-sunset. Nature Center, Wed.-Sun., 9-5. 
Entrance fee, $3.25 per vehicle. 


JOHN PRINCE PARK — Congress Avenue, 
south of Lake Worth Road, Lake Worth. Pic- 
nic areas, fishing, camping, nature trail, sailboard 
and canoe rentals all are part of 655 acres on 
Lake Osborne. Sunrise-sunset. 


JONATHAN DICKINSON STATE PARK — 
Off U.S. Highway 1, Hobe Sound. 546-2771. 
Picnic and camping facilities. Fishing, boating, 
horseback and bicycle riding. Guided nature cruises 
leave from the park marina Tues.-Sun. at 1. Year- 
round, 8-sunset. Entrance fee, $3.25 per vehicle. 


LAKE WORTH MUNICIPAL BEACH — 
AlA and Lake Worth Road, Lake Worth. Swim- 
ming, snorkeling, fishing and sunbathing. 9-5. 
Lifeguard daily, 9-5. Metered parking. 


LOXAHATCHEE NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE — U.S. 441 between Boynton Beach 
Boulevard and Atlantic Avenue. 734-8303. In- 
terpretive programs, tours, trails, boat ramp 
and canoe trail are part of 146,000 acres of 
Everglades. Daily, 6:30 a.m.-8:30 p.m. Entrance 
fee, per vehicle, $3; per person, $1. 


MIDTOWN PUBLIC BEACH — South 
Ocean Boulevard and Hammon Avenue, Palm 
Beach. Swimming and sunbathing. 8-8. Life- 
guard daily, 9-5. Metered parking. 


MORIKAMI PARK — 4000 Morikami Park 
Road, Delray Beach. 499-0631. Japanese mu- 
seum and gardens. Tues.-Sun., 10-5. Garden 
tour Wed. at 2. Adults, $3; children, $1. 


OKEEHEELEE PARK — Off Forest Hill Bou- 
levard, West Palm Beach. 964-4420. Recreation 
and picnic areas, 200-acre lake, boating, water- 
skiing and nature trails. Limited fishing. User fees 


for some activities. Daily, sunrise-sunset. 


PHIPPS OCEAN PARK — South A1A, Palm 
Beach. Swimming and sunbathing. 8-8. Life- 
guard daily, 9-5. Metered parking. 


RED REEF PARK — 1400 N. AJA, Boca Raton. 
Swimming, snorkeling and sunbathing. 8-10. Life- 
guard daily, 9-5. Off-street parking fees. 


RIVIERA MUNICIPAL BEACH — A1A and 
Riviera Beach (Singer Island). Swimming, lim- 
ited snorkeling and sunbathing. Sunrise-sun- 


set. Lifeguard, 9-4:45. Free parking in lot. 
SOUTH BEACH PARK — 400 N. AIA, 


Boca Raton. Swimming, snorkeling and sun- 
bathing. 8-sunset. Lifeguard daily, 9-5. Off 
street parking fees. 


SPANISH RIVER PARK — 3001 N. AIA, 
Boca Raton. A 46-acre park with picnic area 
and boat docking. Swimming, snorkeling, fish- 
ing and sunbathing. 8-sunset. Lifeguard daily, 
9-5. Off-street parking fees. 


RAZQDK? 


f he most 


beautiful 
collections 

of beachwear, 
SWIMWEAY, 
sportswear 

G accessories 
are at our 
Breakers 
Beachshop. 


Open 7 days - 
Poolside. 


THE BREAKERS - PALM BEACH - 655-2055 
OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK— POOLSIDE 


Drive to the Caribbean 
from Palm Beach. 


F or the tropical ambience 
and relaxed feeling of a 
Caribbean resort, try our Island 
Funaway package. At 
Aish Indian River Plantation, 
$6 7° you'll find 200 acres of 
eeeeteeeee § spectacular beachfront 
weowaswem § property. 18 holes of golf. 
4 swimming pools. 5 
| restaurants. All on one island. 

Yours. 


8 YOUR ISLAND FUNAWAY VACATION 
#2 Minimum 3 days/2 nights + Deluxe 
room * Unlimited golf including cart & 
club storage + Unlimited tennis + Break- 
fast for two daily + Cruise on resort 
excursion boat + Welcome cocktails. 
Call your travel agent or 1-800-444-3389 
to reserve Your Island Funaway 

E 2 package. Ask about special Enterprise 
a8 te Rent-A-Car rate of $25.99 per day. 
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BEACH RESORT * HUTCHINSON ISLAND, FLORIDA Sowe As 
555 N.E. Ocean Boulevard, Stuart, Florida 34996 wae 
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Gach year sights, sounds, flavors and fancies show the 
div ewily of South uy (see s culture 


ART DECO WEEKEND — Miami Beach. 
(305) 672-2014. Distinctive period architec- 
ture is the backdrop for live bands, street per- 
formers and other entertainment. 


RINGLING BROTHERS AND BARNUM 
& BAILEY CIRCUS —West Palm Beach Au- 
ditorium, Palm Beach Lakes Blvd., West Palm 
Beach. 683-6012. Featuring breathtaking cir- 


cus acts, animals and entertainment. 


SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR—South Florida Fair- 
grounds, Southern Boulevard, West Palm Beach. 
793-0333. Rides, exhibits, agricultural, educational, 


cultural experiences and live entertainment. 


ARTIGRAS — Palm Beach Gardens Cultural 
Site, The Gardens mall, PGA Blvd., Palm Beach 
Gardens. 694-2300. Fine-arts festival featuring 
local, regional and national artists and crafts. 


GRAND PRIX MIAMI — Miami. (305) 379- 
7223. The Camel GT Championship Interna- 
tional Motors Association presents a European- 
style race along the streets of downtown Miami. 


PALM BEACH SEAFOOD FESTIVAL — 
Currie Park, Flagler Drive in downtown West 
Palm Beach. 832-6397. Local restaurants and food 
vendors offer native seafood. Live jazz, reggae and 


light rock. Children’s attractions. 


ROBALO SPORT FISHING BOATS 


The Palm Beaches’ Only Dealership 


Also GisinG 


CHECKMATE PERFORMANCE BOATS 


- 29 Years Experience - 


B.K. BOAT SALES, INC. 
& KAHN'S MARINE SERVICE 


115 Federal Highway Lake Park, FL 33403 407/863-5132 


One-On-One 
The 


Health Club Alternative 


At LifeGuide there are no monthly dues 
or membership fees 
Pay only for sessions used 


Sessions are scheduled at 
your convenience 


Training is in an exclusive and private 
fitness environment 


No gimmicks — just an honest 
commitment to health and fitness 


LifeGuide ), 


2716 S. Dixie Hwy., West Palm Beach, FL 33405 
(407) 632-4351 


Mareh 


ITALIAN STREET FESTIVAL — Flagler Drive, downtown West 
Palm Beach 832-6397. Features Italy’s culinary specialties and tastes of 
Old World culture, plus nightly headliner entertainment. 


JUPITER/TEQUESTA/JUNO BEACH ART FESTIVAL BY THE 
SEA — State Road Al1A at Donald Ross Road, Juno Beach. 746-7111. 
Featuring artists, contemporary crafts and food. 


VIRGINIA SLIMS OF FLORIDA TENNIS TOURNAMENT — 
Delray Beach Tennis Center, 30 N.W. First Ave., Delray Beach. 243- 
7360. Top women tennis champions compete for the title to one of the 
most prestigious tournaments on the women’s circuit. 


April 


FLOWER SHOW — Garden Club of Palm Beach, Society of the Four Arts, 
Palm Beach. 659-4102. Exhibit of flowers and native Florida plants. 


PGA SENIORS CHAMPIONSHIP — PGA National Golf Club, Palm 
Beach Gardens. 622-4653. Oldest and most prestigious event in Senior Golf. 


SHAKESPEARE BY THE SEA — Carlin Park, Jupiter. 575-7336. Festival 
featuring Shakespeare plays and entertainment. 


SUNFEST — West Palm Beach. 659-5980. Festival features nationally 
recognized jazz, blues and pop entertainers, arts and crafts, food and fireworks. 


THE DELRAY AFFAIR — East Adantic Ave., Delray Beach. 278-0424. 
Street fair featuring crafts, plants, jewelry, painted clothing, food and enter- 
tainment. 


May 


ARTHUR SMITH EVINRUDE KINGFISH, DOLPHIN, WAHOO 
TOURNAMENT — Phil Foster Park, Singer Island. 842-6000. Sportsfishing 


tournament, food and entertainment. 


july 


4TH ON FLAGLER — West Palm Beach. 659-8004. Celebrate the 
nation’s birthday with music, amusement rides, sailboat regatta and, 
of course, spectacular fireworks. 


Seplember 


BOAT SHOW — Coconut Grove. (305) 666-4065. Showcases the 


latest power and sailboats, displayed in and out of the water. 


October 


FIESTA ON FLAGLER — West Palm Beach. 833-2355. Hispanic 
Cultural Arts Inc. presents folk arts, traditional food, dances, music and 
entertainment. 

OKTOBERFEST — Lantana. 967-6464. Traditional festival to cel- 


ebrate the harvest features German entertainment, food and beer. 


December 


HOLIDAY BOAT PARADE — Intracoastal Waterway in West Palm 
Beach and Boca Raton. A light show on the water. Boats of all shapes 
and sizes are decorated with Christmas lights and sounds. 
ENCHANTED KINGDOM HOLIDAY FESTIVAL — South Florida 
Fairgrounds. 241-6050. Holiday music, decorated Christmas trees, the- 
ater and arts festival. 


JEUMEA epee lo me Ae NED 


One of the world’s last 
great island addresses 


Claridge. A private oceanfront enclave of 
sixteen magnificent condominium residences, 
each with a panorama encompassing the 
ocean, Intracoastal and the island below; 
each with more than 3500 square feet of 
uncompromised luxury. The setting is elegant 
and secluded, yet within twenty five minutes 
of Worth Avenue, and the arts and entertain- 
ment centers of the Palm Beaches. Priced 
from $1 million. Private boat slips available. 
Inquire now for choice locations. Broker 
participation invited. 


ez 
CLARIDGE 


19951 Beach Road, Jupiter Island, Florida 33469 
407-746-8787 


This notice does not constitute an offer for sale where such offers are prohibited. 
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264 The Grill may have changed 

names and owners, but the casual 

café with the coquina facade still has friendly 
service and wonderful food. Right: Jazz, 
faithful clientele, and a comfortable bar 

keep things hopping at night. 

Opposite: Previously the café ’s 

interior was dark. Now, cream lacquered 
walls, white flowers and candlelight 

on every table brighten up the bistro. 
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Casual 


Fare 


By Donna Parisher Scott 
Photographed by 
@yaW/alker 


Every small, charming town needs 
one of those little restaurants where you 
can always find a table and something 
good to eat without a lot of ceremony and 
fuss. A casual meeting place with style and 
comfortable sophistication where, if alone, 
you can sit up at the bar and have a good 
lunch without feeling awkward; where 
women dining alone are not forgotten, or 
worse, remembered with flirtatious sugges- 
tions of the daily special; where you can 
take an aunt, a boyfriend, a husband, a 
child, or the whole group and everyone 
will find something they want on the menu. 


264 The Grill is that kind of place. 
Situated in a cozy Addison Mizner struc- 
ture on South County Road in Palm Beach, 
the coquina facade and front awning bring 
to mind the casual cafés of days past that 
kept their patrons by offering good menus 
and consistent ambience. 

In fact, 264, as it was formerly named, 
is a casual café that kept locals and sea- 
sonal visitors well-fed and watered since 
its opening in 1978. After its closing this 
past summer, one customer of the old es- 
tablishment, Victor de Marinis, missed the 
friendly lunches and lively Saturday night 
suppers so much that he decided to buy 
the building and reopen under a slightly 
altered name, 264 The Grill. 

Considering a total renovation of the 
interior proved to be pleasurable for de 
Marinis, who sought the advice of South 
County Road neighbor, interior designer 
Jeanne Marks. The once rather dark room 
has been transformed into a sophisticated 
bistro of cream lacquer, white flowers and 
candlelight. 

The wait staff, many of whom worked 
at the old 264, approached de Marinis, 
solving the tedious process of hiring. And 
former Chef Avery Watson was eager to 
return to his 264 kitchen. The openness of 
the room with its handsome bar does not 
erase the building’s other culinary career 
and has been beautifully improved with 
pecky cypress cabinetry, bentwood chairs, 
a long, tanned leather banquette and mir- 
rored walls. 

During the day, the room fills with at- 
tractive business types, tanned, tie-less gentle- 
men who order at the bar and read foreign 
newspapers, young women in for salads and 
out for sport, and a gentle mix of those who 
look as if they simply returned to their usual 
spots after a six-month absence. 

here are good homemade 
soups at noon, like a 
creamy New England 
chowder full of fresh, ten- 
der clams anda minestrone 
with pasta, white beans, garlic and basil in 
a beefy broth. There are expected salads 
like Caesar, spinach and chef, and a nice 
cold plate of sweet, fresh lobster and sea- 
sonal greens. Sandwiches lack the gener- 
osity of deli-style presentations, but the 
roasted and grilled meats keep the room 
fragrant with smoky temptations. 

At night The Grill becomes an el- 
egant little neighborhood eatery with flick- 
ering candlelight and sounds of Ella 


Fitzgerald. At 6:30, it is quiet and cozy, by 
7:30 the music seems loud, and by 8:30 
you cannot hear the music. The Grill fills 
with perfumed clients who fortunately wear 
expensive choices, so important in a room 
with snug, banquette seating. 

Grilled chicken, crisp skinned and 
moist, comes out of the kitchen on hot 
and heavy white porcelain plates, as do 
nice portions of aged beef sauced in 
Bearnaise, tender slices of milk-fed veal 


turned in lemon and wine, and homey 
dishes of chicken pot pie topped with 
buttery pastry. 

Fish is fresh and quickly cooked by an 
experienced hand, and there is a nice sauté of 
shrimp, scallops and mushrooms folded into 
steaming linguini that is a terrific meal or a 
starter when shared by two. Crab cakes are 
crisp and crabby and served in a thin golden 
basket of buttery potatoes, and there is always 
a good burger on the menu. 

After you’ve become hoarse from loud 
table talk, soothe your throat with cold 
Key lime pie or soothe your senses with 
warm macadamia chocolate pie, drizzled 
with hot chocolate and caramel, and 
topped with a dollop of whipped cream. 

Victor de Marinis has one of those 
movie director names and looks very much 
like one scouting his restaurant for good 
reviews. He is an avid art collector and 
Armani fan, top topics for conversations 


among seasonal visitors. His sister, Joan, 
handles the delicate task of seating hun- 
gry, mid-season Palm Beachers who are 
frightening with their woe-eyed impa- 
tience. An attractive staff buzzes about 
the room in tailored white shirts and khaki 
trousers, narrowly negotiating tight cor- 
ners and bouffant coifs. 

264 The Grill offers straightforward 
cooking and good style, a rare combina- 
tion in these days of confused cuisines, 


tired carnations, and weak coffee. 

The bar pours a light Chardonnay 
and a rich Cabernet that complements 
the grilled foods. Frothy cups of cappuccino 
keep the machine grinding and rumbling, 
and multilingual waiters, whom you may 
recognize from Le Cirque, have come 
South for the winter and are having a 


good run at 264 The Grill. 


DINING OUT DETAILS 


264 THE GRILL 

264 S. County Road, Palm Beach; 833- 
6444. 

Hours: Daily, 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m.; 5 
p-m. to 11:30 p.m. 

Prices: Luncheon appetizers, salads and 
sandwiches, $2.95-12.95. Dinner 


appetizers, soups, salads and pasta, 


$3.95-$19.95. Entrees, $8.95-$20.95. 
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Troma bolonnnaten i tennene een ates 


teternciconal avec of foods. 
KEY TO SYMBOLS Average entree: 


B Breakfast $ Under $10 
L Lunch $$ Between $10-$20 
D Dinner $$$ Over $20 


SB Sunday brunch 


Our dining guide 1s prepared by editorial assistant Kathy Cummings 
and includes restaurants reviewed in the magazine as well as those recom- 
mended by other staff members and our readers. 

Although we make every effort to ensure accuracy, changes can occur 
afer we go to press. To avoid disappointment, please call to confirm infor- 
mation. All phone numbers are in area code 407, except where noted. 
Restaurants are open seven days a week and accept most major credit cards, 
except where noted. 


C.J. Walker 
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LINDA A. GARY 
REAL ESTATE 


NEW EXCLUSIVE LISTING 
ELEGANT LAKEFRONT 
Designed by John Volk, this lakefront two-story Georgian- 
style home has many amenities such as modern kitchen w/ 
breakfast room facing the lake, elevator, 3-car garage, 46' 


heated pool and formal sized rooms throughout. Lakeside 
balcony, refrigerated wine closet and BOAT DOCK! 


LINDA A. GARY REAL ESTATE 


Corner Worth Ave. & S. County Rd. 
205 Worth Avenue, Palm Beach, FL 33480 
Fax 407-655-2884 Phone 407-655-6881 


Lower Blood Pressure & Cholesterol 
Chiropractic & Medical Doctors 
Exercise & Muscle Toning 
Behavior Modification 
Directly on the Ocean 
Personal Pampering 
Vegetarian Cuisine 


LOSING WEIGHT 
CAN BE MORE FUN 
THAN PUTTING IT ON! 


Special Summer Discounts 
CALL 1-800-695-9591 
REGENCY 
HEALTH RESORT & SPA 
2000 S. Ocean Drive 
Hallandale, FL 33009 305-454-2220 


vero Keach 


CHEZ YANNICK — 1605 S. Ocean Drive, 
234-4115. French cuisine. Fresh salmon with 
sorrel sauce and rack of lamb for one. Piano 
lounge. Closed Sunday. D, $$. Reservations 
suggested. 


OCEAN GRILL — 1050 Sexton Plaza, 231- 
5409. Landmark Old-World restaurant on the 
ocean known for fresh local fish and Indian River 
crab specialties. L (weekdays only), D, $$. Reserva- 
tions for parties of five or more. 


Fort Pierce 


HARBOUR HOUSE — TOP OF THE 
DOCK, 201 Fisherman’s Wharf, 465-1334. 
Dock-side dining on the Intracoastal Water- 
way. Specialties include seafood brochette, bouil- 
labaisse and popular marine platter. L, D, $$. 


P.V. MARTINS — 5150 N. S.R. A1A, 465- 
7300. Casual beach bistro ambiance. Special- 
ties include stuffed grouper and Florida lobster 
tails. Seafood buffet Friday evenings. L, D, SB, 
$$. Reservations suggested. 


Jensen Beach 


11 MAPLE STREET — 3224 N.E. Maple 
Ave., 334-7714. Roasted grouper with clams 
and saffron, conch with balsamic vinegar sauce, 
nasturtium salad with goat cheese. Closed 
Monday and Tuesday. D, $$. Reservations only. 


CONCHY JOE’S SEAFOOD — 3945 N.E. 
Indian River Drive, 334-1130. Casual riverfront 
setting with raw bar and native and Bahamian 


seafood dishes. L, D, $$. 


Tequesta 


THE ABACO GRILL — Tequesta Shoppes, 
185 U.S. Highway 1, 744-3332. Snapper, 
scampi, Virginia crab cakes, roasted chicken, 
duck, New York sirloin, various pastas, conch 
fritters. Wine selection. Nightly piano. L (week- 
days), D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


COBBLESTONE CAFE — 383 Tequesta 
Drive, 747-4419. American/French/Italian cui- 
sine. Roast duckling, fresh fish, veal, home- 
made pastas, sweetbreads. Homemade desserts. 
Wine selection. L, D, $$. Reservations sug- 
gested. 


Jupiler 


BACKSTAGE RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 
—1061 E. Indiantown Road, 747-9533. Crab 
cakes Louisianne, pompano apple amandine 
and prime steaks and chops. Live jazz. L, D, $$. 
Reservations suggested. 


CHARLEY’S CRAB — 1000 N. U.S. High- 
way 1, 744-4710. American cuisine. Daily 
changing selections of fresh seafood. Grilled 
swordfish, Maryland soft-shell crabs, shrimp 
and artichoke linguine. Dining overlooking the 


DIS TUN. CTE ITVeE Loa Wee 


The Best of the Old... 


The Best of the New... 


Casual friendly neigh- 
borhood spot located in 
landmark Mizner build- 
ing. American cuisine, 
US. prime meats, fresh 
seafood, veal, pastas and 
great burgers. Bustling 
bar. Completely reno- 
vated and under new 
ownership. 


264 The Grill 
264 South County Road Palm Beach 


533-6444 
Lunch 11:30 - 2:30 Mon. thru Fri. © Dinner 5:00 to 11:30 every night 


Thank You 
Palm Beach Life readers 


for voting us 
‘BEST NEWCOMER' 


Here's looking 
GL VOU... 


Lunch Monday - Saturday 


Dinner Seven Days 


Now serving pre-theater and 
after theater, full bar 
Reservations 655-1115 
Valet Parking 


Bei re cilea? case ara toe 
101 North County Road, Palm Beach 


Jeet a short walk north from the Breakers 


EXCELLENCE WITH 
ELEGANCE 
Come in and enjoy our 
award-winning authentic 
Chinese cuisine, including 
Peking duck, lemon chicken 
and the freshest seafood 


THE 


cy, 


50 Varieties Dim Sum Served Daily 


West Palm Beach location only 


Open 11: 30 to 10:00 Daily 


2845 N. Military Trail 
(1 mile north of Okeechobee Blvd.) 204 Australian Avenue 
West Palm Beach (SW corner of S. County Rd.) 
686-9100 832-3000 


Palm Beach 
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[ECORSIE ATA DISCOUNT! 


30% to 60% SAVINGS EVERYDAY 


REUPHOLSTERY & SLIPCOVERS 
BEDSPREADS & HEADBOARDS 
SWAGS & JABOTS & CORNICES 

SHADES & BLINDS & VERTICALS 

LARGEST COLLECTION OF DESIGNER 
FABRICS IN STOCK 


ULTROSUEDE 20 COLORS $45 %, 


IN STOCK... 


WORKROOM ON PREMISES 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 
FREE PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 


WOODLAND 
DECORATING & DESIGN CENTER 


N. PALM BEACH: 11951 U.S. Hwy.1 
(407) 775-2003 


DELRAY BEACH: 325 N.E. 5th Ave. 
(407) 278-9700 


OPEN: MONDAY thru SATURDAY 9:30-5:30 p.m. 


Dempseys 


Restaurant/ Pub 
The In Spot in Town for Great 
Food and Drink 
Specializing in: 
Fresh Florida Seafood, 
Steaks & Salads 


(407) 835-0400 


50 Cocoanut Row (Royal Poinciana Plaza) 
Valet Parking PianoNightly 
Thurs -Sun 


CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS? 
It takes four to six weeks 
to process an address 
change, so please contact 
us as soon as possible 


at: Palm Beach Life, 
Circulation Department, 
P.O. Box 1176, Palm 
Beach, Florida 33480 

or call (407) 820-4763 
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Intracoastal Waterway. L, D, SB, $$. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 


HARPOON LOUIE'S — 1065 A1A, 744-1300. 
Caribbean cuisine. Dining overlooking the Jupiter 
Inlet and lighthouse. Fresh daily seafood specials, 
grouper Montego and seafood Wellington. Home- 
made desserts. B, L, D, $$. 


JUPITER CRAB CO. — 1511 Old Dixie 
Highway, 747-8300. Seafood selections of garlic 
and blue crabs, seafood Alfredo and clambake 
for two. L, D, $$. 


NICK’S TOMATOE PIE — 1697 W. 
Indiantown Road, 744-8935. Italian cuisine. 
Tomato pies made with fresh tomatoes, olive 
oil, mozzarella cheese and fresh basil. Home- 
made Italian sausage and potato gnocchi. 


Linguine with fresh tomato and prosciutto and 
fettuccine Alfredo. D, $. (Reviewed 10/92.) 


SINCLAIRS AMERICAN GRILL — Jupiter 
Beach Hilton, Indiantown Road & A1A, 744- 
5700. American/Caribbean cuisine. Grilled 
shrimp and barbecued scallop quesadilla, mac- 
adamia nutcrusted snapper, rack of lamb with 
white bean fricassee and asaigo cheese acostini. 
B, L, D, SB. $$. Reservations suggested. 


VASILI’S — Fisherman’s Wharf, 287 E. 
Indiantown Road, 744-0605. Continental cui- 
sine. Fresh seafood selections of Dover sole, 
broiled salmon, Maine lobster and raw oysters 
mignonette. New York sirloin and veal medal- 
lions. Closed Sunday. D, $$. Reservations sug- 
gested. (Reviewed 1/93.) 


Palm Beach Gardens 


CAFE CHARDONNAY — 4533 PGA Blvd., 
627-2662. American cuisine. Regional specials 
featuring San Francisco cioppino with linguine, 
roast duck with fresh blackberry sauce, scampi 
Provencal with baby artichokes. Wine selection. L 
(weekdays), D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


THE EXPLORERS — PGA National Resort, 
400 Avenue of Champions, 627-2000. Appe- 
tizer bocaleoni (egg, tomato and spinach ravioli). 
Duck breast, wild field green salad and Explor- 
ers Premier (Bresse quail and black buck ante- 
lope). International wine list. Entertainment 
nightly. Closed Sunday and Monday. D, $$$. 


Reservations suggested. 


MACARTHUR’S VINEYARD — Mac- 
Arthur’s Holiday Inn, 4431 PGA Blvd., 622- 
2260. American cuisine. Shrimp Riviera, steak 
Bastille or Diane, Caesar salads, strawberry and 
banana amandine and cherries jubilee. Wine selec- 
tion. B, L, D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


PARKERS’ LIGHTHOUSE — 2401 PGA 
Blvd., 627-0000. Dining overlooking the 
Soverel Marina. Featuring mesquite-grilled 
items, Cajun-blackened fish and gumbo. L, D, 
$$. Reservations suggested. 


RISTORANTE LA CAPANNINA — 10971 
N. Military Trail, 626-4632. Italian cuisine. 
Rigatoni alla vodka and zuppa di pesce. Closed 
Sunday. L (weekdays), D, $$$. Reservations 
suggested. 


THE RIVER HOUSE — 2373 PGA Blvd., 
694-1188. American cuisine. Specialties include 
prime rib, chicken teriyaki and fresh seafood. 


Homemade bread and desserts. D, $$. Reserva- 


tions (weekends, upstairs only). 


ST. HONORE — 2401 PGA Blvd., 627-9099. 
French cuisine. Roasted Maine lobster with 
Key lime and sauternes wine sauce, Houlard 
duck breast with honey and thyme sauce, oys- 
ters with celery root sabayon, lemongrass 
steamed salmon with juniper and cinnamon 
sauce. L, D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


North Palm Beach 


ALEYDA’S RESTAURANTE MEXICANA 
— 545 Northlake Blvd., 844-0770. Mexican 
cuisine. Enchiladas, burritos, chili con queso, 
quesadilla, chimichangas, chile relleno, and 
homemade tamales. L, D, $. 


LE BISTRO AT CRYSTAL TREE — 1201 
U.S. Highway 1, 626-5502. French cuisine. Nor- 
wegian salmon, rack of lamb, fresh sautéed Florida 
snapper, roasted duck and veal medallion. Piano 
bar. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


RUTH’S CHRIS STEAK HOUSE — 661 
U.S. Highway 1, 863-0660. New York strip, 
filet mignon and porterhouse steaks. Live Maine 
lobster, fresh seafood, veal and lamb chops. 


Wine selection. D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 
(Reviewed 11/92.) 


lake Park 


CAFE DU PARC — 612 N. Federal High- 
way, 845-0529. French cuisine. Confit de ca- 
nard, sweetbreads, and soufflé for two. D, $$. 
Reservations suggested. 


PRONTI’S — 1440 10th St., 842-3457. Ital- 
ian cuisine. Pizza, manicotti, lasagna, spaghetti, 
veal and scampi. L, D, $. 


THAICOON — 450 Northlake Blvd., 848- 
8538. Thai cuisine. Beef, pork or chicken mari- 
nated in sweet curry on a brazier. Variety of 
curry dishes. L (weekdays only), D, $$. 


hiviera Beach 


CRAB POT— 386 E. Blue Heron Blvd., 844- 
2722. Casual dining on the water offering catfish, 
crab, alligator and beer-steamed shrimp. L, D, $$. 


Singer Island 


BUCCANEER RESTAURANT AND 
LOUNGE — 142 Lake Drive, 844-3477. Ca- 
sual dining on the water. Prime rib of beef, filet 
mignon, baked chicken Italiano, roast duck, 
veal du jour and various pastas. Fresh seafood 
such as salmon, dolphin, shrimp. Live enter- 
tainment. L, D, $$. 

JUPITER CRAB CO. — Embassy Suites Ho- 
tel, 181 Ocean Ave., 840-7464. Casual dining 
with ocean view. Seafood selections of garlic 
and blue crabs, seafood Alfredo and clambake 
for two. L, D, SB, $$. 


PORTOFINO — 2447 Ocean Ave., 844- 


8411. Italian cuisine with ocean view. Popular 
frutti di mar, osso buco, variety of pizzas and 
other Italian selections. B, L, D, $$. 


West Palm Beach 


ALEYDA’S RESTAURANTE MEXICANA 
— 1990 S. Military Trail, 642-2500. Mexican 
cuisine. Enchiladas, burritos, chili con queso, 
quesadillas, chimichangas, chile relleno, home- 
made tamales. Vegetarian, steak, chicken and 


shrimp fajitas. L, D, $. 


ALEYDA’S RESTAURANTE MEXICANA 
— 1890 Okeechobee Blvd., 688-9033. Mexi- 
can cuisine. Chimichangas, chile relleno, home- 
made tamales, enchiladas, burritos, chili con 
queso, quesadillas. Vegetarian, steak, chicken 
and shrimp fajitas. L, D, $. 


AMBROSIA — 1603 S. Dixie Highway, 833- 
8280. Italian cuisine. Antipasto, calzone with side 
of marinara sauce, eggplant dishes, lasagna, mani- 
cotti, baked ziti and assortment of pizzas. Delivery 
evenings. L, D, $. Reservations for large parties. 


BANGKOK HOUSE — 2062 Palm Beach 
Lakes Blvd., 471-7711. Thai cuisine. Crispy 
duck with spicy sauce and duck curry, Siam 
grouper and snapper. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, $$. 


Reservations suggested. 


BANGKOK O-CHA — 1687 Forum Place, 
471-3163. Thai cuisine. Saté starter (beef, pork 
or chicken marinated in sweet curry), chicken 


Panang. L (Mon.-Fri.), D, $$. 


CAFE MONTEREY — 123 Clematis St., 659- 
1914. American cuisine. Grilled chicken breast 
with artichoke hearts, roasted peppers, snow peas 
and mushrooms, grilled Norwegian salmon with 
mustard hollandaise, pasta primavera. Homemade 
desserts. D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


CAFE PROSPECT — 3111 S. Dixie High- 
way, 832-5952. American cuisine. Duckling, 
steaks, fresh seafood and variety of pasta dishes. 
L, D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


CIAO — 3416 S. Dixie Highway, 659-2426. 
Italian cuisine. Antipasto, homemade pastas, 
seafood and unusual veal dishes. L (Mon.-Fri.), 
D (Wed.-Mon.), $$. Reservations for parties of 


six or more. 


CUCINA TRATTORIA & WINE BAR — 
2419 S. Dixie Highway, 832-2421. Italian 
cuisine. Homemade pasta featuring pasta cucina, 
grilled ravioli stuffed with smoked chicken, 
fettuccine Capesante with sautéed sea scallops, 
grilled veal chops served with a balsamic 
vinaigrette, thin-grilled pizzette featuring spin- 
ach and goat cheese, chicken and shiitake mush- 
rooms. D. $$. Reservations suggested. 


DANICA BISTRO — River Bridge Centre, 
6840 Forest Hill Blvd. 967-1113. Danish cui- 
sine. Swedish meatloaf prepared with veal, bris- 
ket of beef, grilled breast of chicken with mush- 
rooms, chicken with raspberry sauce, steamed 
salmon and trout, homemade veal sausages. 
Daily specials. Closed Sunday. D, $$. No credit 
cards. (Reviewed 6/92.) 

LA SIRENA — 6316 S. Dixie Highway, 585- 
3128. Italian cuisine. Rigatoni alla vodka, yel- 
lowtail snapper and scampi. Closed Sunday. D, 
$$. Reservations suggested. 


MANERO’S — 2200 Palm Beach Lakes Blvd., 
686-1901. American cuisine. Steak, prime rib 
and seafood. Gorgonzola salad, garlic bread 
and onion rings. Closed Sunday. L (weekdays 


only), D, $$. 


MARGARITA Y AMIGAS — 2030 Palm 
Beach Lakes Blvd., 684-7788. Mexican cuisine. 
Nachos supreme, chimichangas, steak and chicken 
fajitas, quesadillas and numerous combination plat- 
ters. Happy hour with free taco bar. L, D, $. 
Reservations for parties of eight or more. 


MORTON’S OF CHICAGO STEAK 
HOUSE — Phillips Point, 777 S. Flagler Drive. 
835-9664. American cuisine. Prime aged beef, 
whole Maine lobster, fresh seafood, lamb and 
veal chops. Homemade onion bread. Signature 


soufflé for dessert. D, $$. (Reviewed 11/92.) 


NARCISSUS — 200 Clematis St., 659-1888. 
American cuisine. Grilled chicken Caesar sand- 
wich, Maryland crab cake sandwich, Mandarin 
chicken salad, grilled salmon, marinated lamb 
chop, shrimp and scallop scampi. L, D. Reser- 
vations suggested. $. 


NONNA MARIA — 1318 N. Military Trail, 
683-6584. Italian cuisine. Variety of pasta 
dishes, zuppa di pesce and veal dishes. Closed 
Sunday. D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


ORCHIDS OF SIAM — 3027 Forest Hill 
Blvd., 969-2444. Thai cuisine. Poh tak (Thai bouil- 
labaisse) and pawt Thai (stir-fried rice noodles). L 
(Sun.-Fri.), D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


PROCTOR’S — 2511S. Dixie Highway, 832- 
6686. American cuisine. Fried fish and seafood 
dishes. Closed Sunday. L, D, $. No credit cards. 


~ For almost two 
of what is new 
We provide our 
to build-and live 


functional, exciting 


At Pinetree Homes, ess. 
quality and customer satista¢tion 


Expect the very best: 


PINETREE HOMES INC. 
2500 N. Military Trail e Suite 260 
Boca Raton, Florida 33431 e (407) 994-0918 


eo] 
Beckermann 
Exquisite Kitchens 
By SieMatic CANADA LTD. 


es 2 t 
yo 
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tia 


The Beauty of Form and Function 
AVAILABLE. NOW THROUGH 


GALLEY CABINETS 


Kitchen Design Center 
212 U.S. Highway One, North Palm Beach, FL 


PHONE 407-844-0440 FAX 407-844-5250 


MIRACLES HAPPEN 


OF BOCA RATON 


MOSHE R. PERESS, M.D., P.A. Reproductive Endocrinology 
Specializing in infertility for over ten years. A PPO participating provider. 


875 Meadows Road (J mile east of I-95) 407/368-5500 
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RAINDANCER — 2300 Palm Beach Lakes 
Blvd., 684-2810. American cuisine. Steakhouse 
specializing in prime rib. Fresh fish and sea- 
food, chicken teriyaki, homemade breads and 
salad bar. Wine selection. D, $$. 


ROYAL CHEF — 1969S. Military Trail, 964- 
3229 or 964-2921. Szechwan and Chinese cui- 
sine. Peking duck, garlic chicken and vegetable 
entrees. Closed Sunday. L, D, $. 


ROYAL GREEK — 7100 S. Dixie Highway, 
585-7292. Greek cuisine. Chicken and beef 
shish kebab, moussaka, lamb shank, roast leg of 
lamb, pasticho, Greek salad, baklava and other 
homemade desserts. Wine selection. B, L, D, 
$$. Reservations suggested. 


SAGAMI JAPANESE RESTAURANT — 871 
Village Blvd., 683-4600. Japanese cuisine. Sushi 
and sashimi bar. Full-course dinners, appetiz- 
ers, tempura, teriyaki, sukiyaki and yosenabe. L 
(weekdays only), D, $$. 


SAMURAI JAPANESE STEAK AND SEA- 
FOOD — 1837 N. Military Trail, 686-3508. 
Chicken, seafood or steak prepared at the sit- 
down grill. Live entertainment on Friday and 
Saturday. L (weekdays only), D, $$. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 


SINGING BAMBOO — 2845 N. Military 
Trail, 686-9100. Cantonese and Szechwan cui- 
sine. Peking duck, dim sum basket, Shanghai 
steak, yellowtail snapper, chicken marinated in 
ginger sauce, crispy eggplant with vegetables. L, 
D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


THIS IS IT PUB — 424 24th St., 833-4997. 
American cuisine. Bennington Station duck, 
seafood chowder, conch fritters, oyster stew, 
rack of lamb and fresh seafood dishes. Closed 
Saturday and Sunday. L, D, $$. 


391ST BOMB GROUP — 3989 Southern 
Blvd., 683-3919. American cuisine. World War II 
memorabilia décor. Steaks, ribs and seafood. Prime 
rib of beef, crab stuffed mushrooms. Homemade 
bread and desserts. L, D, SB, $$. 


WATTANA THAI RESTAURANT — 7201 
S. Dixie Highway, 588-9383. Thai cuisine. 
Deep-fried whole red snapper topped with col- 


orful sauces, Indonesian saté and egg rolls. L 
(weekdays only), D, $$. 


THE WHITE SWAN — Ramada Hotel, 630 
Clearwater Park Road, 833-1234. American 
cuisine. Pasta, veal chops, red snapper, Norwe- 
gian salmon, sirloin steak and fresh fish daily. 
Caesar salad with shrimp. Piano nightly. Closed 
Monday. D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


Wellington 


LA VECCHIA LANTERNA — The 
Wellington Market Place, 13889 Wellington Trace 
A-18, 795-8825. Italian cuisine. Salmon with 
shrimp sauce, rolled eggplant with prosciutto and 
ricotta cheese in a light tomato sauce. Homemade 


pasta and fresh seafood. D, $$. 


Palm Beach 


BICE— 313'/. Worth Ave., 835-1600. North- 


ern Italian cuisine. Pasta, fresh fish, veal dishes. 


Antipasto rustico, pappardelle al telephono, 
petto di pollo abrosto al rosmarino, purea di 
patate al basilico, rissotto con vegetali. Wine 
selection. Homemade desserts and ice cream. 
L, D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


BISTRO CHEZ JEAN-PIERRE — 132 N. 
County Road, 833-1171. Arty eatery featuring 
veal medallions with pink peppercorns and osso 
buco over fettuccine, roasted duckling with fresh 
thyme and orange blossom honey sauce, smoked 
salmon served with herb sour cream, Cleopatra 


salad, sandwiches and soups. Homemade des- 
serts. L, D, $$. 


E.R. BRADLEY'S SALOON — 111 Bradley 
Place, 833-3520. American cuisine. Maryland 
crab cakes, burgers, sandwiches, salads, fresh 
fish and homemade desserts. Happy hour buf- 
fet weekday evenings. Kitchen service until 1 
a.m., full-service bars open until 3 a.m. Week- 
end brunch. L, D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


THE BRAZILIAN COURT — 301 Austra- 
lian Ave., 655-7740. American cuisine. Court- 
yard, formal and bistro dining areas. Salmon 
with peppered cornbread, garlic spinach and 
smoked tomato fondue, grilled snapper with 
baby field greens and raspberry vinaigrette. B, 
L, D, SB, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


THE BREAKERS — 1 S. County Road, 655- 
6611. American cuisine. Formal service in the 
Florentine dining room representing Old World 
elegance. Music and dancing offered nightly. 
Semiformal dining in the Fairway Café, Tues.- 
Sat. Alcazar lounge offers casual bistro-style 
dining overlooking the ocean golf course. B, L, 
D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


BUTLER’S — The Chesterfield Hotel, 363 
Cocoanut Row, 659-5800. English cuisine. 
Kidney pie, roast beef with Yorkshire pudding 
and smoked haddock chowder. Homemade 
desserts and authentic high tea. B, L, D, $$$. 


CAFE CASABLANCA — 101 N. County 
Road, 655-1115. American cuisine. Dill-crusted 
salmon with confit of ratatouille and chardonnay 
beurre blanc, roasted duck with gratin 
Dauphinois, smoked trout with creamed horse- 
radish, and apple to fresh pizza, crab, shrimp 
and scallop cakes in red pepper coulis., roasted 
egeplant with chevre cheese and a basil 
vinaigrette. (Mon.-Sat.), D. $$. 


CAFE ITALIA — 251 Sunrise Ave., 820-9777. 
Italian cuisine. Veal sautéed with mushrooms, 
topped with eggplant and mozzarella, chicken 
breast sautéed with capers, tarragon and white 
wine, crepes stuffed with veal, spinach and herbs. 
Daily specials, fresh seafood and homemade 
pasta. L (weekdays), D. $$ 


CAFE L’EUROPE — 150 Worth Ave., 655- 
4020. French/American cuisine. Roasted 
chicken breast with seasonal fruits and mango 
chutney, sautéed potato-crusted snapper, sea- 
sonal vegetables, Caesar salad with garlic crou- 
tons and Parmigiano-Reggiano, shrimp salad 
with dill and red pimentos with sliced avoca- 
dos. Caviar bar in bistro. L, D, $$$. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 


CHARLEY’S CRAB — 456 S. Ocean Blvd., 
659-1500. American cuisine. Mesquite and 
Cajun specials with broad seafood selection of 
yellowtail snapper, salmon bouillabaisse, sea- 


food pasta pagliara. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, SB, $$. 


Reservations suggested. 


CHUCK & HAROLD’S — 207 Royal Poin- 
ciana Way, 659-1440. American cuisine. 
Salmon Benedict, salade nigoise, spinach 
fettuccine with wild mushrooms, lobster 
quesadilla, shrimp and artichoke pasta, Mary- 
land crab cakes. Open-air dining with band 
and dancing nightly. B, L, D, $$. Reservations 
suggested. 


THE COLONY DINING ROOM — The 
Colony Hotel, 155 Hammon Ave., 655-5430. 
American cuisine. Grilled steak, fresh seafood, 
homemade breads and desserts. Nightly enter- 
tainment. B, L, D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


DEMPSEYS — Royal Poinciana Plaza, 50 
Cocoanut Row, 835-0400. American cuisine. 
An English-style pub serving fish (blackened, 


broiled or baked), lobster, chicken, veal, prime 
rib, sandwiches and salads. Valet parking. L, D, 
SB, $$. Reservations suggested. 


HAMBURGER HEAVEN — 314 S. County 
Road, 655-5277. American cuisine. Roasted 
turkey, fresh fruit salads, chef salad and ham- 
burgers with fries. Homemade desserts. B, L, 


Des: 
JO’S — 200 Chilian Ave., 659-6776. Ameri- 


can/French cuisine. Scallop mousse, roast duck- 
ling, Maryland crab cakes, mushroom cut po- 
tatoes and créme brilée. D, $$$. Reservations 
suggested. 


LE MONEGASQUE — 2505 S. Ocean Blvd., 
585-0071. French cuisine. Bouillabaisse 
Marseillaise, pompano Véronique, fresh frogs’ 
legs, escargot, beef tournedos au poivre. D, 


fe 


Many of our clients, 
after moving to Florida, 
miss having a trusted family 
member assist them in 
managing financial affairs. 
We strive to become that 
missing family member in a 
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505 S. Flagler Dr., Suite 1400 
West Palm Beach, FL 33401 
(407) 833-6650 


A wholly owned subsidiary 
of Harris Bankcorp, Chicago. 
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$$$. Reservations suggested. 


NANDO’S — 221 Royal Palm Way, 655- 
3031. American/Italian cuisine. Scampi 
Miramar, steak Diane, fettuccine Alfredo, frogs’ 
legs and pompano en papillote. D, $$. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 


THE OCEAN GRAND — 2800 S. Ocean 
Blvd., 582-2800. American cuisine. Elegant 
gourmet dining room serves yellowtail snapper 
with lemon thyme melon relish and smoked 
tangelo sauce, tenderloin of beef in Cabernet 
sauce with roasted tomatoes and arugula. Ca- 
sual bistro serves grilled yellowfin tuna with 
asparagus, tomato and calamadta olive, orange- 
braised salmon, Florida stone crab claws. For- 
mal restaurant: D, SB, $$$. Reservations. Bis- 
tro: B, L, D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


RENATO’S — 87 Via Mizner, 655-9745. 
Continental cuisine. Crepe Napolitaine, cold 
salmon Parisienne, penne alla caprese, veal, pasta 
and variety of seafood. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, $$$. 


Reservations suggested. 


THE SANDCASTLE DINING ROOM — 
Palm Beach Hilton, 2842 S. Ocean Blvd., 586- 
6542. American cuisine. Blackened grouper Cre- 
ole style, veal Marsala, sea scallops Provengal, 
tournedos Rossini. B, D, $$. Reservations sug- 
gested. 


SINGING BAMBOO — 204 Australian Ave., 
832-3000. Chinese cuisine. Peking duck, yel- 
lowtail snapper, chicken marinated in ginger 
sauce, crispy eggplant with vegetables. L (week- 


days only), D, $. Reservations suggested. 


TA-BOO — 221 Worth Ave., 835-3500. 
American cuisine. Fresh grilled fish, prime rib 
and pasta. Tuscan shrimp with arugula salad, 
grilled salmon with sweet red pepper salsa, grilled 
chicken Caesar salad. Piano in evenings. L, D, 
SB, $$. Reservations suggested. (Reviewed 4/ 
93.) 


TESTA’S — 221 Royal Poinciana Way, 832- 
0992. American cuisine. Grilled salmon with sweet 
red pepper salsa, grilled chicken Caesar salad, arugula 
salad with Tuscan shrimp, steak for two, corned 
beef and pasta dishes. Fresh strawberry pie. B, L, 
D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


TOOJAY’S — 313 Royal Poinciana Way, 659- 
7232. Deli offering lox and bagels, dill chicken 
salad, chicken and shrimp stir-fries and combi- 
nation sandwiches. Homemade desserts. B, L, 


D, $. 

264 THE GRILL — 264 S. County Road, 
833-6444. American cuisine. Veal, homemade 
pasta, U.S. prime meats, salads, burgers, fresh 
seafood and stone crab claws in season. L (week- 
days only), D, $$. (Reviewed this issue.) 


Lake Worth 


BEN’S STEAKHOUSE — 3400 S. Congress 
Ave., 967-3437. American cuisine. Steak, prime 
rib and salad bar. Live entertainment. L (week- 


days only), D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


THE EUROPEAN DELICATESSEN CEN- 
TER — 402 N. Dixie Highway, 588-8052. 
Delicatessen-restaurant serving German specialties. 
Homemade bockwurst, kiszka, knockwurst and 
bauernwurst, sauerbraten, spaetzles and schnitzels. 


L (Mon.-Thurs., Sat:), D (Fri. only), $. 
JOHN G’S — 10 S. Ocean Blvd., 585-9860. 


American cuisine. Dining overlooking the ocean 
and pier. Omelets, almond French toast and 
hash browns. Fish and chips, gazpacho and 
pasta salads. B, L, $$. No credit cards. 


PANCHO VILLA — 4663 Lake Worth Road, 
964-1112. Mexican cuisine. Fresh tacos, 
burritos, fajitas and chimichangas. Closed Sun- 
day. L, D, $. Reservations weekends only. 


SHANGRI-LA RESTAURANT — 920N. Dixie 
Highway, 586-5343. Chinese cuisine. Hot-and- 
sour soup, steamed whole fish and Szechwan egg- 
plant. L, D, $. Reservations suggested. 


Greenacres 


BOHEMIAN GARDEN — 5450 Lake Worth 
Road, 986-4111. Bohemian cuisine. Duckling 
with a light bread dressing topped with an 
orange or brown sauce, Czech bread dumplings 
and sautéed sweet-and-sour cabbage. Home- 
made desserts. Closed Monday. L (banquets 
only), D, $$. 


If you are 
Size 14 to 24 
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626-1651 


You will love The Forgotten Woman. 
Our International and American Collections 
feature the finest eveningwear, sportswear, 
businesswear and casual clothing for large sizes. 


UMW, 


DESIGNERS FASHIONS IN LARGE SIZE ONLY 
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Bus: (407) 833-5145 


Masehlmann es Dna. 


Painting 
Decorating 
Paperhanging 


Custom Applications 
Restoration Painting 


Serving The Selective Client 
in the Palm Beaches 


Since 1957 


HAROLD L. CLARK, PRESIDENT 
License # U-12827 


Res. (407) 433-4920 


Lantana 


IL TRULLO — 210 E. Ocean Ave., 586- 
2912. Shrimp and scallops topped with lobster 
sauce. Rigatoni alla vodka, veal chop with porcini 
mushrooms, rack of lamb and chicken with as- 


paragus. Closed Sunday. L (weekdays), D, $$. 


Manalapan 


THE OCEAN GRILLE — Plaza del Mar, 264 
S. Ocean Blvd., 547-7101. American cuisine. 
Fresh Florida seafood, beef and poultry. Piano 
bar Thurs.-Sat. evenings. L, D, $$. 


RISTORANTE DEGREZIA — Plaza del Mar, 
250 S. Ocean Blvd., 547-0700. Italian cuisine. 
Fresh Norwegian salmon, veal scaloppine, sea- 
food ravioli with angel-hair pasta and pesto. 
Wine selection. L, D, $$. 


THE RITZ-CARLTON — 100 S. Ocean 
Blvd., 533-6000. The Dining Room serves 
chateaubri and rack of lamb carved tableside. 
Caesar salads. The Grill Room serves prime 
beef and fresh seafood. The Restaurant offers Florida 
snapper, fennel and tomato fondue. Pan-seared 
pompano with red pepper linguine, saffron and 
lavender. D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


Hoynton Beach 


CHEF’S TOUCH — 1002 N. Federal High- 
way, 732-5632. Viennese cuisine. Schnitzel is 
served in a variety of ways — veal, chicken, 
cordon bleu or topped with fried egg, capers 
and anchovies. Other specialties are sautéed 
boneless breast of duck with cassis, fresh Nor- 
wegian salmon sautéed with almonds, baked 
snapper with tomatoes, parsnips, fresh basil 
and crab meat. Wine selection. D, $$. 


Delray Beach 


ROBERTO’S — 640 E. Atlantic Blvd. 276- 
4411. Traditional roast duckling with sweet 
fruit sauces and coulis. L,D, $$. 


boca halon 


ARTURO’S — 6750 N. Federal Highway, 
997-7373. Italian cuisine. Torta primavera appe- 
tizer. Whole snapper vino bianco, veal chop and 
osso buco. L, D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


AUBERGE LE GRILLON — 6900 N. Fed- 
eral Highway, 997-6888. Duckling with figs 
and Grand Marnier, trout in coconut butter 
and vegetable platter featuring homemade pasta. 
D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


BASIL GARDEN — 5837 N. Federal High- 
way, 994-2554. Italian cuisine. Seafood and 
veal dishes, homemade pastas and desserts. 
Closed Sunday. D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


BISTRO L’EUROPE — 346 Plaza Road, 
Mizner Park, 368-4488. French cuisine. 


Carpaccio of beef with shaved Parmigiano- 
Reggiano, seafood linguine with sea scallops, shrimp 
and salmon in a light tomato basil sauce. Lunch 
sandwiches include prosciutto di Parma with brie 
on a French baguette. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, $$. 


CHEZ MARCEL — Palmetto Park Road and 
A1A, 362-9911. Bistro featuring gazpacho, 
salmon mousse and duckling laced with cherry 
sauce. Closed Sunday. L, D, $$$. Reservations 
suggested. 


EL TORITO — 2006 Executive Center Drive, 
994-5888. Mexican cuisine. Fajitas, blue corn 
tortilla specialties and tostadas. L, D, $. Reser- 
vations suggested. 


FUJI — Del Mar Shopping Village, 7140 
Beracasa Way, 392-8778. Japanese cuisine. 
Specialties include yosenabe (complete supper 
served in a pot) and yakiniku (beef with ginger 
and garlic sauce). Sushi bar, Japanese beer and 
sake. L (weekdays only), D, $$. Reservations 
suggested. 


GAZEBO CAFE — 4199 N. Federal High- 
way, 395-6033. American cuisine. Scampi 
Provengal, veal chop and imported sole and 
salmon. Fresh fruit tarts. Closed Sunday. L (week- 
days only), D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


JOE MUER SEAFOOD — 6450 N. Federal 
Highway, 997-6688. American cuisine. Steak, 
chicken, homemade pasta and daily seafood 
specials. Seasonal stone crabs and soft-shell crabs. 
Lobster of the Angels and linguine pagliara. L, 
D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


LA TRUC — 299 E. Palmetto Park Road, 
392-4568. Vietnamese cuisine. Cornish hens 
marinated in five-spice sauce served with tama- 
rind sauce, grilled quail with plum sauce and 
marinated cubes of filet mignon served in a 
vinaigrette sauce on watercress. L, D, $$. Res- 
ervations suggested. 


LA VIEILLE MAISON — 770 E. Palmetto 
Park Road, 391-6701. French cuisine. Brace of 
quail with grapes or pompano with pecans. D, 
$$$. Reservations suggested. 


MAXALUNA — Crocker Center, 21150 Mili- 
tary Trail, 391-7177. Tuscan cuisine. Grilled boned 
fish and herbed snapper, fresh porcini angel-hair 
pasta. Homemade breads and desserts. L (week- 
days only), D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


NICK’S ITALIAN FISHERY — 2255 Glades 
Road, One Boca Place, 994-2201. Italian cui- 
sine. Shrimp scampi, filet mignon, prime rib, 
veal chops and pastas. L, D, $$. Reservations 
suggested. (Reviewed 4/92.) 


PETE’S BOCA RATON RESTAURANT — 
7940 Glades Road, 487-1600. American cui- 
sine. Steaks, lobster, fresh seafood and pasta. 
Entertainment nightly. Happy hour with com- 
plimentary hors d’oeuvre buffet. L (weekdays 


only), D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


PREZZO — 7820 Glades Road, 451-2800. 
Italian cuisine. Pizza with spinach, artichokes 
and goat cheese toppings. Pasta specialties in- 
clude ravioli stuffed with shrimp and 
mascarpone, canneloni with oak-grilled chicken 
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ALAN J. ALAN? 


The Art of Lighting, Antiques & Decorations 


1921 S. DIXIE HWY * WEST PALM BEACH, FL 33401 407/833-6503 
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topped with mushrooms and mozzarella 


cheese. L (weekdays only), D, $. 


RAFFAELLO’S — 725 E. Palmetto Park 
Road, 392-4855. Italian cuisine. Buffalo moz- 
zarella, smoked salmon and sun-dried toma- 
toes, veal scaloppine dolce vita and nightly 
specials. Closed Sunday. D, $$. Reservations 
suggested. 


TOM’S PLACE — 7251 N. Federal High- 
way, 997-0920. Barbecued ribs, chicken and 
sliced pork. Closed Sunday and Monday. L, 
Ds. 


UNCLE TAI’S — Crocker Center, 5250 
Town Center Circle, 368-8806. Crispy quail 
and sliced prawn with peppercorn sauce appe- 
tizers, beef or chunked rabbit. L (Mon.-Sat.), 
D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


Heertield heach 


BROOKS — 500 S. Federal Highway, (305) 
427-9302. American/French cuisine. Rack of 
lamb, red snapper en papillote, Atlantic salmon 
with basil sauce and linguine, glazed duckling 
and chicken breast with orange tamarind sauce, 
grilled veal rib chop served with cranberry 
relish, Caesar salad topped with smoked 
salmon. L (Friday only), D. $$$. (Reviewed 
12/92.) 


Lighthouse Point 


CAP’S PLACE — 2765 N.E. 28th Court, 
(305) 941-0418. American cuisine. Fresh fish, 
french fries, fresh hearts of palm salad and Key 
lime pie. Restaurant accessible by restaurant 
boat shuttle only. D, $$. 


Pompano Beach 


DARREL & OLIVER’S CAFE MAXX — 
2601 E. Atlantic Blvd., (305) 782-0606. 
American cuisine. Caviar pie, Anaheim chili 
pepper, grilled veal chop and white chocolate 
mousse pie. D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


Fort Lauderdale 


CAFE DE PARIS — 715 E. Las Olas Blvd., 
(305) 467-2900. French cuisine. Soufflés, eggs 
Muscovite, shrimp Maison, bouillabaisse. L 
(Mon.-Sat.), D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


CASA VECCHIA — 209 N. Birch Road, 
(305) 463-7575. Waterway dining. Snapper 
bourguignon and many a la carte specialties. 
Wine selection. D, $$$. Reservations sug- 
gested. 


DOWN UNDER — 3000 E. Oakland Park 
Blvd., (305) 563-4123. French cuisine. Din- 
ing with a view of the Intracoastal Waterway. 
Oysters Muscovite and various seafood selec- 
tions. Wine selection. L (Mon.-Fri.), D, $$$. 
Reservations suggested. 


RUTH’S CHRIS STEAK HOUSE — 2525 


30A 


N. Federal Highway, (305) 565-2338. A se- 
lection of U.S. prime steaks, live Maine lob- 
ster, fresh seafood, veal and lamb chops. Wine 


selection. D, $$$. (Reviewed 11/92.) 


15TH STREET FISHERIES 7 BOAT- 
HOUSE — 1900 S.E. 15th St., (3056) 763- 
2777. Expanded historic boathouse on the 
Intracoastal Waterway featuring alligator and 
15 kinds of fresh fish daily. L, D. $$. Reser- 


vation suggested. 


North Miami Beach 


MARK’S PLACE — 2286 N.E. 123rd St., 
(305) 893-6888. Nuevo Cubano cuisine. Grilled 
chicken with wild rice pancakes, tenderloin of 
beef with Cabernet wine sauce, sesame tuna 
with jasmine rice, soft-shell crabs, frogs’ legs, 
yellowfin tuna, Florida swordfish, grouper and 
snapper, stir-fried vegetables. Pizza and pastas. 
L (weekdays only), D, $$. (Reviewed 5/92.) 

RUTH’S CHRIS STEAK HOUSE — 3913 
N.E. 153rd St., (305) 949-0100. A selection of 
U.S. prime steaks, live Maine lobster, fresh 
seafood, veal and lamb chops. Wine selection. 


D, $$$. (Reviewed 11/92.) 


Miami Keach 


DOMINIQUE'S — Alexander Hotel, 5225 
Collins Ave., (305) 861-5252. Noted for ex- 
otica: rattlesnake, alligator or buffalo appetiz- 
ers. Also traditional French fare. D, $$$. Res- 
ervations suggested. 


JOE'S STONE CRAB — 227 Biscayne St., 
(305) 673-0365. Famous for namesake stone 
crab claws, hash browns, creamed spinach and 
Key lime pie. Takeout, 673-4611. L (Tues.- 
Sat.), Di $$$: 


Miami 


IL TULIPANO — 11052 Biscayne Blvd., (305) 
893-4811. Northern Italian cuisine. Renowned 
3-inch veal chop, excellent fish and pasta. Closed 
Tuesday, D, $$$. Reservations suggested. ll 


To advertise in Palm Beach Life's 
next special section, conlact our 


Advertising Department 


at AN/-02)-4709 
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ae. Meissen Shop 


The only shop of its kind devoted exclusively 


to antique Meissen porcelain 


329 Worth Avenue - Via Roma 
Palm Beach, Florida $3480 
(407) 832-2504 


BEAUTY 


HAIRWEAVING BY RHODA 
Men & Women ¢ Hair Weaving & Hair Extensions 
We service toupees & hair weaves purchased elsewhere 
Do you long for volume, length & beautifully textured hair? 
CALL NOW! 


25 ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL DISCOUNT SALE WITH THIS AD 


2 Locations 
Deerfield (305) 426-HAIR Lauderhill (305) 584-5117 
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Couture at Pret-a-Porter 


PARAMOUNT CENTER 
139 NORTH COUNTY ROAD 
PALM BEACH 


Salon: 833-5115 


Parking Facilities on Sunset Drive 


Lew Mode 


CAO U2 IS US Rese: 
236 ROYAL PALM Way 
PALM BEACH 
(407) 832-1246 


“SERVICE WITH A SMILE!” 


The latest in laser and cosmetic dental 
technology in a pleasant waterview setting, 
across from the Palm Beach Yacht Club. 


DR. DAVID M. ROSHKIND 
901 N. Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach 


659-3277 


BEST IN DOMESTICS 
Florida’s OLDEST & LARGEST. 
Providing domestics to those of you who require the very BEST. 
We can service your needs IMMEDIATELY with professional, expe- 
rienced ele help. Companions, Butlers, Nurses, Chauffeurs, 


Cooks & MANY MOREI SPECIALIZING in COUPLES. 
REPUTATION EQUALS SUCCESS & WE ARE #1 


ALLIED EMPLOYMENT 
(407) 686-7806 
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La Perla Swimwear and Lingerie 


Fine European Fashion for the Elegant Woman 


By Blor, Ritz Saddler 


ESPLANADE ¢ 150 WORTH AVENUE ¢ 833-9526 


(Plants of the Rain Gorest 


326 Peruvian 
ORCHIDS, BASKETS 
PLANTSCAPING AND MAINTENANCE 
UNUSUAL & EXOTIC PLANTS 


659-4688 


THE ULTIMATE FINE ART GALLERY 


The Harbour Shops 
BRYANT 


2401 P.G.A. Boulevard 
Suite 186 
GALLE RIES Palm Beach Gardens, FL 


(407) 627-8958 


Nature's Fine 
Ot Collection 


Fine Arts Portraiture 
Sculpturing 


Coral Fireplaces + Pedestals 


Pools ¢ Faux Coral Flooring 
Mailboxes 
Photography for Office Decor 


12 Via Mizner Worth Avenue 
Palm Beach Florida 33480 
(407) 832-0028 


“Mizner Valet” sculpting 
Use as tableside ice bucket; umbrella stand; or planter 


GOURMET GROCER 
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EsVABLISHED 1932 


Mon - SAT 7:30 - 6:00 
TELEPHONE 655-6545 
155 NORTH COUNTY ROAD 
PALM BEACH 


HEALTH 


PALM BEACH HEARING AIDS 
FEATURING RESOUND 


Super of Uilra 


DAVID R. VREELAND, M.A. 


350 ROYAL POINCIANA WAY 
SUITE 4-C 
PALM BEACH 
832-9829 


PALM BEACH STAFFING 


WHERE QUALITY HEALTH CARE IS ONLY A PHONE CALL AWAY! 


PRIVATE DUTY 


RNs e LPNs ¢ CNAs ¢ Baby Sitters ¢ Therapists 
COMPARE 


FREE IN-HOME EVALUATION 


686-8089 OUR RATES 
Fax 686-5311 24 HOURS «7 DAYS 


JEWELRY 


EXQUISITE SHELL JEWELRY 


MASTER JEWELER ON PREMISES 


Angel’, inc 


(407) 659-7303 


328 SouTH CouNTY ROAD PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Empay 


“The Great Palm Beach 
Watch Specialty Store” 


337 Worth Avenue, Palm Beach 
Ritz Carlton, Manalapan 


655-4844 
533-6104 


EXQUISITE LADIES’ FASHIONS ¢ EXTRAORDINARY COSTUME JEWELRY, 
HANDBAGS AND ACCESSORIES ¢ JUDITH LEIBER BAGS * MAJORICA PEARLS 
* KENNETH JAY LANE ¢ FANTASIA ¢ CINER JEWELRY 


329 Worn AVENUE, PALM Beacu, FL 33480 TEL: 407-655-5770 
998 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, NY 10021 TEL: 212-472-1176 


Tor She best Lalav Beach 
Kis: Fo Vr 


Call Us Today Toll Free 
1-800-669-0577 
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249 Peruvian Avenue Palm Beach 


(407) 659-0000 N 


SOUTHEAST FLORIDA COAST 
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Waterfront 
PROPERTIES 
“Our Only Business” 


Offering over 180 waterfront properties 
$100,000 - $5,000,000 in 12 Coastal Towns 
North Palm Beach to Stuart 


(407) 746-7272 


OUR FAMILY BUSINESS 
IS REAL ESTATE! 


We are developers, general contractors, an interior designer 
& an architect. We are QUALIFIED to assist you in 
every facet of Buying & Selling. 


Nick © Kim Raich, 547-2229 


A ROYAL REALTY INC. (407) 659-4089 x 
139 N. County Rd., Suite 18, Palin cach 


LOCATION #¢ LOCATION # LOCATION 


LUXURIOUS LIVING ON SO. OCEAN BLVD. 
WONDERFULLY APPOINTED 1, 2 OR 3 
BEDROOM CONDOMINIUMS WITH 
MAGNIFICENT OCEAN OR LAKE VIEWS 
AWAIT YOUR FINAL TOUCHES! 


CALL THE CONDOMINIUM EXPERTS 
TODAY AND LET OUR STAFF HELP YOU 
FIND THE HOME OF YOUR DREAMS... 


SCOTT B. GORDON REALTY 


2875 South Ocean Boulevard, Suite 192, Palm Beach 
(407) 533-5888 + (800) 771-5888 


INTRACOASTAL PALM BEACH 
Prestigious Bldg — Location 
Royal Poinciana South 
Rent 1 1/2 Bedroom (2 Baths), 

2 Bedroom, Fum. or Unfumished, 


24-hour doorman, security, heated pool. 
Overlooking the lake at Bradley Park 
SPEND THE YEARS WITH US. 
655-3131 


YACHT SALES 
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GILMAN YACHT SALES 


25 years in Palm Beach 
The County’s Largest Yacht Brokerage 
Brokerage & Charters 


(407) 626-1790 


For Advertising 


Information 


on this section 


call 
(407) 820-4771 


A Signature Teeside 
hid Endues aw A Sace Y- Pile Fa Genaations 


Extraordinary homes 

are built by master crafts- 
men whose remarkable 
vision, skill and pride 
endure for centuries in 
the strength and timeless 
character of their work. 
They are distinguished 
by exceptional 
architectural design, 


exacting attention 
to detail and unsurpassed 
excellence in con- 
struction. . . the uncompro- 
mising standards that 
withstand the test of time. 
The Landfall Group 

invites you to collaborate 
in this fine tradition 

of excellence. 


THE PANDEALE GROWL 


Da infemation on custom tailding a rvenovotion, please biliphione 
Sula Wayna, Managing Satna (407) 689-1200 


SEEKING EXCITEMENT 
Continued from page 31 

River Walk, which is quiet and pastoral at 
some turns, then alive with the activity of 
European-style sidewalk cafés, boutiques, 
nightclubs and hotels. River Walk is also 
visible from an open-air, candle-lit barge. 

Some have compared River Walk to 
New Orleans, largely because of its melt- 
ing pot atmosphere of sights (people- 
watching is a priority), sounds (everything 
from jazz to mariachi to flamenco— drop 
in at Dick’s Last Resort for great Dixieland) 
and smells (spicy Mexican, southwestern 
and Creole cuisines and pungent flower 
blossoms). Others have likened river life 
here to an American version of Venice. 

River Walk began in the 1930s as a 
Work Projects Administration site, but it 
wasn’t until HemisFair — San Antonio’s 
World’s Fair in 1968 — that it was intro- 
duced to the world, which soon spawned 
new life, commercial development and 
beautification projects. The site of the fair 
is HemisFair Plaza, a massive complex of 
convention facilities, Victorian houses, 
shops, museums and restaurants. The land- 
mark is the Tower of the Americas, which 
soars nearly 800 feet, crowned by a revolv- 
ing restaurant with panoramic city views. 

On the quaint side is La Villita, a 
little village along River Walk and a few 
blocks from the Alamo (all right, I'll get to 
the Alamo) that dates back to the 1700s. 
The town cropped up to house settlers 
other than the Franciscan fathers and sol- 
diers who founded San Antonio in 1718. 
Today, the village’s restored adobe cot- 
tages house boutiques and arts and crafts 
studios. Visitors can spend hours watch- 
ing craftspeople — glass-blowers, spinners, 
weavers, potters and painters — at work. 

The “little Mexico” of San Antonio 
is Market Square, two square blocks of 
shops, restaurants, galleries and bars that 
pay tribute to the city’s Mexican heritage. 
In El Mercado, visitors can find Mexican 
imports (pifiatas, hand-woven blankets, 
sombreros, etc.). Take a break with a taco 
and a margarita, then head over to the 
nearby Farmers Market building, where 
local farmers sell vegetables, fruits, cactus, 
pecans and honey. 

There are a number of historic Span- 
ish missions in San Antonio, the earliest 
of which is . . . yes, the Alamo, where, in 
1836, a small group of determined colo- 
nists fought for Texas’ independence from 
Mexico (they failed, but the rallying cry of 
“Remember the Alamo” led to Texas’ vic- 
tory not long after). The other four 18th- 


century missions in the city, once intended 
to bring Christianity to the Indians of the 
Southwest, remain active parishes. Sun- 
days at noon, Mission San José — the 
largest and arguably the most beautiful — 
celebrates mariachi Mass. Visitors can tour 
the granary, 84 former Indian quarters and 
a restored grist mill with its original hori- 
zontal water wheel. 

Although it’s a little on the glitzy 
side, one place to consider staying in San 
Antonio is at the Marriott Rivercenter, a 
multimillion-dollar hotel complex featur- 
ing more than 150 specialty shops, restau- 
rants and an IMAX theater, where a 
docudrama about the Alamo plays on a 
giant screen. 


SYMPHONY OF CULTURE 

In the old days, an imperial city of a 
vast empire gilded itself to death. It needed 
massive bureaucratic buildings to handle 
its millions of supplicants, palaces for the 
nobility, ornate opera houses, theaters and 
other elaborate cultural fortresses to swell 
a sense of supremacy. 

Vienna, Austria, where historic ar- 
chitecture is everywhere, as tidy and cer- 
emonial as the Viennese people, fit the 
bill. And it continues to. While no longer 
an imperial city ruled by the steadfast 
Hapsburg dynasty, which reigned for more 
than six centuries, the city remains blessed 
with its Leviathan legacy, an enchanting 
mixture of Baroque and Gothic splendor 
surrounded by plush hills that — pardon 
me, Rogers and Hammerstein — are alive 
with the sound of music. 

The bull’s-eye of Vienna is the 
Ringstrasse, a two-and-one-half-mile bou- 
levard that rings the heart of the Old City. 
Built in the mid-1800s, it was designed to 
be worthy of Vienna’s far-flung empire of 
about 50 million people. Within decades, 
many exquisite buildings rose up in a va- 
riety of styles, marking an astonishing ur- 
ban renaissance. 

Among the buildings: Parliament, 
the Gothic City Hall, a university, a mag- 
nificent addition to the Hofburg (the impe- 
tial palace), the Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Museum of Natural History, the Viennese 
Renaissance-style National Theater and the 
French Gothic Votive Church. 

And, of course, the State Opera 
House, where the “click-your-heels-and- 
kiss-her-hand” pageantry remains de 
rigueur. The Vienna Philharmonic is the 
pit orchestra for the Vienna Opera, the 


third leading company in the world. Mu- 
sic is a way of life in Vienna, the city of 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, 
Brahms and Bruckner. And from the al 
fresco café trios to the cherubic voices of 
the Vienna Boys Choir, standards are high. 

Outside the ring, a few miles west, is 
Schonbrunn Palace, one of the most mag- 
nificent in the world. Designed in the late 
17th century as a summer retreat for the 
imperial family, history beckons in this 
1,441-room palace: There’s the Hall of 
Mirrors, where a 6-year-old Mozart played; 
the rooms Napoleon occupied in 1805 and 
1809; the salon where Emperor Charles | 
abdicated the throne in 1918, ending the 
Hapsburgs’ 640-year reign. 

A panoramic view of Vienna can be 
seen from the world-famous giant Ferris 
wheel (which takes riders up 212 feet) in 
the Prater, a vast national park. Or climb 


the 343 steps of St. Stephen’s Cathedral’s 


south tower — or the pathways along the 
mountains of the romantic Vienna Woods, 
where visitors can lunch on a café terrace 
overlooking the city. 

No afternoon should go by without 
visiting one of Vienna’s coffeehouses, a 
Viennese institution. They’re second 
homes for the Viennese, so participants 
are likely to get an earful of gossip (not to 
mention a mouthful of to-die-for pastries 
and crisp, buttery bread). Other gustatory 
institutions are the heurigen — gardens or 
taverns where local vintners serve wine 
from their vineyards. Drop into a local 
pub for a beer and a sandwich. 

Leave it to the Viennese to make an 
orderly science out of creating a new na- 
tional fine cuisine. The rage in Vienna is 
known as the New Cuisine of Vienna. 
Using cookbooks from the 16th and 17th 
centuries, Viennese chefs are adapting 
ancient recipes to 20th-century tastes and 
techniques. 


G’DAY SYDNEY 

Sydney, Australia, isn’t for the faint 
of heart. Australia’s oldest and largest city 
is loud and fast, embracing nightlife and 
beach-bumming with gusto. Its colors are 
bold, its drivers aggressive. Conspicuous 
consumption is an art form. 

If all this sounds like a warning, it’s 
not. Sydney’s rip-roarin’ ways aren’t meant 
to instill fear, but excitement. And it’s 
infectious. For constraint, go to Melbourne. 
Sydney is by far the most energetic place 
in Australia, an other-worldly continent 
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where summer is from December to Feb- 
ruary and winter is June to August. 

In truth, Sydney is not very Austra- 
lian at all, because of a 3.5-million, 
multiethnic population. World War II 
brought thousands of immigrants, espe- 
cially from Eastern Europe and Asia. It’s a 
city as cosmopolitan as Los Angeles or 
New York with high-rise buildings, traffic 
and central areas of tightly laid-out streets. 
But what sets, Sydney apart is its harbor, 
one of the most stunning in the world. 
Graced with bays, inlets and quays, the 
harbor’s crowning jewel is the Opera 
House, with its surging sail roof. 

It was the harbor where the First 
Fleet landed in 1788. The passengers 
weren’t tourists, but inmates taken from 
crowded jails in England. Women prison- 
ers arrived two weeks later, and, well, 
enough said, except that Sydney long ago 
shrugged off its odious origins and shaped 
its own image of let-your-hair-down law 
and order. 

Sydney (pronounced “Sinney” by 
locals) is big — 60 miles from north to 
south, and 35 miles east to west. The har- 
bor divides the north and south, and the 
south shore offers most of the action — 
whether it is in Chinatown, along Harbour 
Bridge (an east-west pylon that offers pan- 
oramic views of the harbor) or Darling 
Harbour, whose modern waterside layout 
includes countless museums, aquariums, 
shops, restaurants and the Pumphouse 
Tavern brewery. 

Sydney’s first settlement was made 
on a rocky spur known simply as The 
Rocks. Its squalid beginnings in the late 
1700s have been erased by years of change 
and major redevelopment in the 1970s. 
Old warehouses have been transformed 
-into such places as the Argyle Arts Center 
and Cambell’s Warehouse restaurants that 
offer views of the harbor. The Rocks is 
full of cobbled streets, colonial buildings 
and old pubs, which get hopping after 
business hours. 

A trip to Sydney may require a re- 
spite to recharge visitors’ batteries. A num- 
ber of resorts and small villages stud the 
Blue Mountains, about 65 miles west of 
Sydney. The mountains offer quiet hospi- 
tality and sweeping views of the bushland, 
valleys, waterfalls and eucalyptus forests. 

A further getaway? Try the limestone 
Jenolan Caves, where nearby comfy guest 
houses are ready to cool down visitors 
before they head back to Sydney. m 
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awards of excellence from Wine Spectator. 


FLORIDA FINERY 

Perhaps the most commonly heard 
phrase at the Ritz-Carlton in Naples, Fla., 
is “my pleasure.” No matter what you ask 
for — a waterbed during your stay or a 
telescope to look at the stars from your 
oceanside balcony — that’s what staff 
members say. 

That they don’t say “sure thing” or 
“you bet” has a lot to do with the Ritz’s 
philosophy: We are Ladies and Gentle- 
men Serving Ladies and Gentlemen. Fora 
hotel-resort that’s not near a major city or 
a theme park, uncompromising personal 
service is at a premium. 

Just a handful of hotels in the south- 


RELAX ON 3 
MILES OF 
SECLUDED BEACH. 
WANT A DRINK 
OR A FRESH 
TOWEL? 
JUST ASK. 


ern United States can boast it, but the 14- 
story Ritz in Naples has Mobil five-star 
and AAA five-diamond ratings. The twin- 
towered, palatial Mediterranean building 
rests beside 3 miles of secluded beachfront 
and the Gulf of Mexico, visible from each 
of the 463 rooms’ French-doored balco- 
nies. 

Inside each room are the sorts of 
details you’d expect from a luxury resort- 
hotel: elegant furnishings, in-room, fully 
stocked refreshment cabinets, clothes 
steamer and valet, and a huge bathroom 
with oversized marble tub and imported 
bath necessities. Then there are little ex- 
tras: padded hangers and private wall safes. 

If you stay on the 14th floor — the 
“club” level — you’re privy to an elegant 
private lounge furnished like a colonial 
living room. Here, there are five food pre- 
sentations throughout the day and night. 
Refreshments, including wine, liquor, soft 
drinks and juice, are complimentary. 

The Ritz fitness center features car- 
diovascular training equipment, saunas, 
steam room, massage therapy and aerobic 
Ritzercise classes. Tykes are kept busy with 
supervised games and scavenger hunts on 
the beach. There’s a large heated pool and 
whirlpool, and six tennis courts. 

On the beach, reached via a board- 
walk in a tropical preserve, are chaise 


lounges and sailboats. If you want a bev- 
erage or an extra towel, don’t budge from 
the sand; it will be brought to you. 

Of the three dining spots at the 
Ritz, The Grill promises an exquisite 
epicurean experience. Furnished like an 
English gentlemen’s private club, The 
Grill serves fine cuts of aged meat, game 
and seafood. An entree of veal chop 
Oscar, crabmeat, glazed asparagus and 
bérnaise sauce is hearty and heavenly. 

Although you may never wish to 
leave the 19-acre Ritz property, guests 
can play golf at the nearby 27-hole 
Pelican’s Nest Golf Club. The Tom Fazio- 
designed course opened when the Ritz 
did in 1985, a year you'll toast after vis- 
iting the Ritz. 


PICTURESQUE 
GETAWAY 

Want luxury mixed with unspoiled 
surroundings? Travel to St. Barthelemy. 

Stranger bedfellows have never 
mixed so well. Royals and rock stars share 
the riches of this tiny isle with local crusty 
seamen and villagers who wear starched 
white bonnets and weave straw. St. Barts, 
as it is affectionately known, is a place of 
Breton and Norman traditions, and a get- 
away for the well-heeled. 

It is here that travelers find some of 
the most beautiful beaches in the world, 
superb French cuisine and small luxury 
hotels where jacket and tie never are re- 
quired. Those three attractions alone are 
enough to keep everyone happy, although 
the 8-square-mile French West Indies is- 
land also offers plenty of water sports, ten- 
nis and horseback riding. 

But the raison d’étre in St. Barts, at 
least for visitors, is to eat, drink and relax. 

French is the official language. The 
capital, Gustavia, is picturesque, with its 
harbor heralding a colorful parade of 
yachts, sailboats and schooners. A couple 
of nightclubs and discos open their doors 
after hours, but nightlife typically revolves 
around prolonged dining in intimate, sea- 
side restaurants while the locals play domi- 
nos and drink beer at Le Select. 

Columbus, who became the first 
European to covet the islands beauty in 
1493, named it after his brother, Barto- 
lomeo. The island was first settled in the 
1600s by French colonists living on the 
nearby island of St. Kitts, but folks from 
Normandy and Brittany later joined them. 
Except for a brief takeover by the British 
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Gustavia, St. Barthelemy, has Breton and Norman traditions nestled in a lush, tropical harbor town. 


and a 90-year period when Sweden owned 
the island, St. Barts, about 125 miles north- 
west of Guadeloupe and 15 miles south- 
east of St. Martin, is French to the core. 

Gustavia’s downtown consists of 
three dozen boutiques, duty-free shops, the 
town hall and several excellent restau- 
rants in buildings that date back to the 
early French settlers. Beyond Gustavia are 
St. Barts’ charming villages. Visit them by 
minimoke, the island’s popular canopied 
buggy that suits the 25 miles of hilly, nar- 
row and winding roads (speed limit: 28 
mph). 


STRANGELY BEAUTIFUL 
Star Wars meets Darwin. That’s 
what comes to mind when you explore 
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the Galapagos Islands, 600 miles off 
Ecuador’s Pacific coast. Visitors are not 
exaggerating when they return from the 
islands with tales of birds that don’t fly, 
tortoises that weigh up to 500 pounds, 
blue-footed boobies doing intricate mat- 
ing dances and lava lizards — not to 
mention swimming with seals and pen- 
guins. 

The Galapagos, which consist of 
13 major islands, dozens of islets and 
reefs spanning 2,868 square miles in the 
Pacific, isn’t for folks who want to lounge 
by the surf with a tropical drink. It’s a 
wildlife adventure for intrepid travelers 
amid funky-looking creatures — a 
mind-boggling mix of polar and tropical 
species. 


Aside from the bevy of unusual ani- 
mals, there are almost 900 plant species, 
200 of which grow only in the Galapagos. 
There are at least 56 resident bird spe- 
cies, 27 of which are found only on the 
islands. 

The flora and fauna have flourished 
to this extent largely because the 
Galapagos had little human contact be- 
fore the 16th century. Carried by winds 
and currents, plants, animals, seeds and 
birds reigned for centuries, breeding and 
evolving. The islands were “officially” 
discovered in 1535 by the Spanish, and 
for the next 300 years, they were visited 
by mariners, pirates and renegades who 
have left behind a legacy of hidden trea- 
sure and intrigue. 

The Galapagos perhaps are best 
known as the inspiration for Charles 
Darwin’s theory of evolution. Darwin 

came to the islands in 1835, three years 
after they were claimed by Ecuador. To- 
day, the Charles Darwin Research Sta- 
tion, on the Galapagos’ Santa Cruz Is- 
land, trains naturalist guides and furthers 
conservation efforts. 

Most visitors fly into Ecuador and 
then take cruises to the remote islands. 
The bigger boats, such as the Santa Cruz 
and the Galapagos Explorer, seat 90. 
Smaller yachts — carrying groups of four 
to 16 — usually can be booked through 
Galapagos’ hotels, of which there are 
relatively few. The best, with private 
beaches, are on Santa Cruz and San 
Cristobal islands, where restaurants, shops 
and a little nightlife are tame havens in 
the wild. 

Don’t forget to bring a camera and 
plenty of film. You won’t need a zoom 
lens because affable Galapagos creatures 
often come startlingly close. It has been 
said that the national anthem of the is- 
lands isn’t sea lions braying but the buzz 
of camera auto winders. 


House Without a Key at Halekulani in Oahu 
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A MAGICAL TALE 

The Kravis Center for the 
Performing Arts presents 
“The Hobbit,” a 
children’s tale of Bilbo 


companions. This 
adventure can be seen 
_ on May 9 at 3 p.m. For 
more information, call 
832-SHOW. 


Baggins and his a” 


LEGENDARY PERFORMER 
Tony Bennett will entertain 
with a style all his own. 
Bennett can be seen at the 
Broward Center for the 
Performing Arts on May 8. 


for more information, call 


462-0222. 


Daysé& 


By Kathy Cummings 


Following is a list of events for the month of 
May. Although we make every effort to ensure 
accuracy in our calendar, occasionally schedules 
change after we go to press. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, please call ahead. Phone numbers are in area 
code 407, except where noted. To be listed, send 
information at least three months in advance to 
Days & Nights, c/o Palm Beach Life, 265 Royal 
Poinciana Way, Palm Beach, Fla. 33480. 


PROFESSIONAL 


BEAU JEST Coconut Grove Playhouse, Encore 
Room, 3500 Main Highway, Miami. (305) 442- 
4000. Comedy about a woman who, dating a 
man her parents wouldn’t approve, invents the 
perfect boyfriend, then has to produce him for a 
family dinner. May 21-June 20. Tues.-Sat., 8:15; 
Wed., Sun., 2. $23-$29. 


THE BOYFRIEND Caldwell Theatre, Levitz Plaza, 
7873 N. Federal Highway, Boca Raton. 241- 
7432. Musical set in the 1920s. The performance 
is a highlight of the 10th annual Mizner Festival. 
Through May 16. Tues.-Sat., 8; Sun., 7; Wed., 
Sun., 2. $17-$20. 


CATS Kravis Center for the Performing Arts, 
701 Okeechobee Blvd., West Palm Beach. 966- 
3309. The successful Broadway musical with 
songs composed by Andrew Lloyd Webber. 
Through May 1. Mon.-Sat., 8; Wed., Sat., 2. 
$35-$60. 


DRAWN TO SPEC 

The Boca Raton Museum of Art is 
featuring an exhibit titled “Dennis 
Oppenheim: A 25-Year Survey of 
Drawings and Selected Sculpture.” 
An inspired draftsman and sculptor, 
Oppenheim’s complex work 

shows large scale drawings whose 
constructions defy categorization. 
Through June 6. For more informa- 
tion, call 392-2500. 


HIM, HER AND YOU Coconut Grove Playhouse, 
Encore Room, 3500 Main Highway, Miami. 
(305) 442-4000. Entertainers Robert Shields 
and Lorene Yarnell present a comic look at 
relationships in a new vaudeville performance 
with dance and satire. Through May 9. Tues.- 
Sat., 8:15; Wed., Sun., 2. $23-$29. 


MOONSHADOW The Theatre Club of the Palm 
Beaches at the Lois Pope Theatre, 262 S. Ocean 
Blvd., Manalapan. 585-3433. Play examines the 
hope and despair of a family caught in a turbu- 
lent era. Through May 16. Wed., 2; Wed.-Sat., 8; 
Sun., 2 and 7. $18-$25. 


COMMUNITY THEATER 


THE BEST THERE IS Delray Beach Playhouse, 950 
Lakeshore Drive, Lake Ida Park, 272-1281. Play 
about a young man who has a great deal to learn, 
and an older woman qualified to teach him. 
Through May 2. Tues.-Sat., 8; Sat., Sun., 2:30. 
$6-$15. 


SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN Lake Worth Playhouse, 
713 Lake Ave., Lake Worth. 586-6410. Classic 
musical about Hollywood in the 1920s. Through 
May 2. Mon.-Sat., 8; Sun., 2:30 and 8. $12. 


STARDUST Riverside Theatre, 3250 Riverside 
Park Drive, Vero Beach. 231-6990. Cabaret of 
songs by lyricist Mitchell Parish. May 13-29. 
Wed.-Sat., 8; Sat., Sun., 2. $15. 


DINNER THEATER 


GRAND HOTEL Jupiter Theatre, 1001 E. Indian- 
town Road, Jupiter. 746-5566. Choreographed 
by Tommy Tune, a chronicle of the lives of six 
characters and their respective stories of love, 
death, greed and passion. Through May 15. 
Tues.-Sat., 8; Wed., Sat., 1:30; Sun. champagne 
brunch performance, 1:30. $38.50-$45.50. Din- 


ing two hours before show. 


ART GALLERIES 


BRYANT GALLERIES The Harbour Shops, 2401 
PGA Blvd., Palm Beach Gardens. 627-8958. 
Gallery features work by Leonardo Nierman, 
Alvar, Ed Dwight, Noel Rockmore and others. 
Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 


FREE & FREE GALLERY 712 E. Palmetto Park 
Road, Boca Raton. 391-6677. Features contem- 
porary paintings by Suzanne and Gaston Free. 


Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


GALLERY FIVE 363 Tequesta Drive, Tequesta. 
747-5555. Through June 30: Fiber wall-pieces by 
Margaret Getty. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


H.B. STARR GALLERY 112 N. County Road, 
Palm Beach. 655-0121. Through May: Summer 


Jazz 93, group show by gallery artists. Mon.-Sat. 
10-6. 


HIBEL MUSEUM OF ART 150 Royal Poinciana 
Plaza, Palm Beach. 833-6870. Featuring perma- 
nent collection by Edna Hibel. Tues.-Sat., 10-5; 
Sun., 1-5. Free. 


HOKIN GALLERY 245 Worth Ave., Palm Beach. 
655-5177. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. Through May: 
Group show of new works by gallery artists Ted 
de Clercq, Carole Jeane Feuerman, Wayne Maz- 
zotta and others. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


IRVING GALLERIES 332 Worth Ave., Palm 
Beach. 659-6221. 20th-century American and 
European modern masters. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


JASON RUBELL GALLERY 238 Worth Ave., Palm 
Beach. 655-6663. Contemporary paintings, 
drawings and sculpture with a focus on the ’60s 
to the present. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


JOHN H. SUROVEK GALLERY 8 Via Parigi, Palm 
Beach. 832-0422. Features 19th-and 20th-cen- 
tury American drawings, paintings and watercol- 
ors and works by Stephen Scott Young. Mon.- 
Fri, 9:30-5; Sat., 9-5. 


KENNETH RAYMOND GALLERY 799 E. Palmetto 


Park Road, Boca Raton. 368-2940. Tues.-Sat., 
10-5:30. 


LIGHTHOUSE GALLERY AND SCHOOL OF ART 
373 Tequesta Drive, Tequesta. 746-3101. Fea- 
tures national, international and local artists and 
programs in the performing arts. Mon.-Sat., 9-5. 


PATRICIA CLOUTIER GALLERY 377 Tequesta 
Drive, Tequesta. 744-5427. Impressionist and 
romantic realist works by Richard Hasenfus and 


Frederick McDuff. Mon.-Sat., 10:30-4:30. 


TEQUESTA GALLERIES , 367 Tequesta Drive, Te- 
questa. 744-2534. Features traditional Impres- 
sionist, realist and Southwestern styles. Mon.- 


Sat., 10-5. 


TOMLYN GALLERY 375 Tequesta Drive, Te- 
questa. 747-1556. Contemporary paintings on 
canvas and paper as well as bronze and painted 
wood sculptures. Mon.-Sat., 10-4. 


WALLY FINDLAY GALLERIES 165 Worth Ave., 
Palm Beach. 655-2090. American and European 
contemporary artists. Mon.-Sat., 9:30-5:30. 


MUSIC 


CLASSICAL 


FLORIDA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Kravis 
Center for the Performing Arts, 701 Okeechobee 
Blvd., West Palm Beach. (800) 226-1812. Ce- 
lebrity Series presents James Judd, conductor, 
with Vadim Repin, violin. Program to include: 


Ravel: Alborada del Gracioso; Shostakovich: Vio- 


SAILING THE HIGH SEAS 

Hokin Gallery of Palm Beach 
features a group show of new 
works by gallery artists. The 
gallery highlights an oil on 
canvas by artist Wayne Mazzotta 
titled “Titanic.” Other artists 
featured include Ted de Clercq, 
Carole Jeane Feuerman, Daniel 
Lang and others. The exhibit will 
also include modern and contem- 
porary masters and can be seen 
through May. For more informa- 
tion, call 655-5177. 


lin Concerto; Stravinsky: Symphony of Psalms; 
Verdi: Te Dream. May 3 at 8. $12-$55. 


FLORIDA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Broward 
Center for the Performing Arts, 201 S.W. 5th 
Ave., Fort Lauderdale. (800) 226-1812. Celebri- 
ty Series presents James Judd, conductor, with 
Vadim Repin, violin. Program: Ravel: Alborada 
del Gracioso; Shostakovich: Violin Concerto; 
Stravinsky: Symphony of Psalms; Verdi: Te Dream. 
May 4-5 at 8. $12-$50. 


FLORIDA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA FAU 


* Auditorium, Glades Road, Boca Raton. (800) 


226-1812. Celebrity Series presents James Judd, 
conductor, with Horacio Gutierrez, piano. Pro- 
gram: Chopin: Piano Concerto No. 1; Mahler: 
Symphony No. 5. May 21 at 8:15. $12-$37. 


FLORIDA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Kravis 
Center for the Performing Arts, 701 Okeechobee 
Blvd., West Palm Beach. (800) 226-1812. Ce- 
lebrity Series presents James Judd, conductor, 
with Horacio Gutierrez, piano. Program: Cho- 
pin: Piano Concerto No. 1; Mahler: Symphony 
No. 5. May 22 at 8:15. $12-$55. 


FLORIDA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Broward 
Center for the Performing Arts, 201 S.W. 5th 
Ave., Fort Lauderdale. (800) 226-1812. Celebri- 
ty Series presents James Judd, conductor, with 
Horacio Gutierrez, piano. Program: Chopin: Pi- 
ano Concerto No. 1; Mahler: Symphony No. 5. 
May 25-26 at 8:15. $12-$55. 


TITO PUENTE LATIN JAZZ ALL-STARS & THE 
PONCHO SANCHEZ LATIN JAZZ BAND Kravis 
Center for the Performing Arts, 701 Okeechobee 
Blvd., West Palm Beach. 820-7469. Jazz and 
salsa music are the highlight of the joint venture. 


May 21 at 8. $15-$35. 


POPULAR 


LEE GREENWOOD Kravis Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, 701 Okeechobee Blvd., West Palm 
Beach. 832-7469. Greenwood, popular country 
music singer featuring recent hits. May 20 at 8. 


$15-$25. 


NITTY GRITTY DIRT BAND & RICKY SKAGGS 
Kravis Center for the Performing Arts, 701 
Okeechobee Blvd., West Palm Beach. 832-7469. 
Contemporary musicians feature country and 
bluegrass music. May 8 at 8. $15-$35. 


RED SKELTON Kravis Center for the Performing 
Arts, 701 Okeechobee Blvd., West Palm Beach. 
832-7469. Skelton, a witty storyteller, panto- 
mimist and comic entertains with his familiar 


unique style. May 16 at 2. $20-$45. 


TONY BENNETT Broward Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, 201 S.W. Fifth Ave., Fort Lauder- 
dale. (305) 462-0222. Bennett, a legendary per- 
former will entertain everyone with all his favorite 
songs. May 8 at 8. $20-$30. 
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BOCA RATON MUSEUM OF ART 801 W. Pal- 
metto Park Road, Boca Raton. 392-2500. 
Through June 6: Dennis Oppenheim: A 25-Year 
Survey of Drawings and Selected Sculpture, ex- 
hibit of large scale drawings. Mon.-Fri., 10-4; 
Sat., Sun., noon-4. 


CENTER FOR THE ARTS 3001 Riverside Park 
Drive, Vero Beach. 231-0707. May 8-June 20: 
The Definitive Contemporary American Quilt, 
exhibit featuring varying style prints and patterns 
| of quilts. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


CENTER FOR THE FINE ARTS 101 W. Flagler St., 
Miami. (305) 375-1700. Through May 9: Amer- 
ican Impressionism, works from the 1880s to the 
| 1920s that examine the transition in American 
| painting through the postimpressionist era. May 


15-June 18: African Explorers: 20th Century 
African Art, contemporary paintings, ceramics, 
photography, sculpture, masks and costumes de- 
picting African heritage. May 22-July 11: Agnes 
Martin, contemporary works on paper. Through 
June 20: Parameters I: Philip Taaffe, features six 
new works inspired by Mediterranean areas. 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-5; Thurs., 10-9; Sun., 
noon-5. Adults, $5; children, $2. 


HENRY M. FLAGLER MUSEUM Cocoanut Row at 
Whitehall Way, Palm Beach. 655-2833. Man- 
sion of pioneer developer of the East Coast of 
Florida. Priceless collections of furniture, paint- 
ings, china and period clothing. Private railway 
car on grounds. Tues.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., noon-5. 


Adults, $5; children, $2. 


LOWE ART MUSEUM University of Miami, 1301 
Stanford Drive, Coral Gables. (305) 284-3536. 


TSNOT 
WHAT You Buy, 


TS WHAT 
YOU GET, 


In addition to 
a diverse selection of the most 
beautiful furnishings available, 
you get over 60 years of experience 
anda tradition of quality 
unparalleled in Florida. 


With twenty-two interior designers 
on staff you also get professional 
input on what works... and where. From 
contemporary to traditional, they'll 
help you explore the options. 


So whether youe updating or starting fresh, 
our experts are at your service, Because, 
At Worrells, its not just what you buy, 
it's what you get. 


WORREES 


iN’ = fee ES 3R 


North Palrn Beach Stuart e Manalapan 
Palm Beach Studio e Naples e In Michigan, Englanders 
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Through May 23: Visions from Brazil: The Draw- 


ings of Paulo Gomes Garcez, exhibit of images by 
the contemporary Brazilian artist. Tues.-Sat., 10- 
5; Sun., noon-5. Adults, $4; children, 6-12, $1. 


LOXAHATCHEE HISTORICAL MUSEUM 805 N. 
U.S. Highway 1 (Burt Reynolds Park), Jupiter. 
747-6639. Display of South Florida’s history 
from early settlers and pioneer life to the present, 
including a permanent exhibit, History Shaped 
by Nature. Tues.-Fri., 10-4; Sat., Sun., 1-4. Sug- 
gested donations: Adults, $4; children, $2. 


MORIKAMI MUSEUM AND JAPANESE GAR- 
DENS 4000 Morikami Park Road, Delray Beach. 
495-0233. Through May 30: Second Biennial 
Contemporary Japanese Print Exhibit, features 
works by innovative printmakers from Japan. 
Tues.-Sun., 10-5. Donation requested. 


MUSEUM OF ART 1 E. Las Olas Blvd., Fort 
Lauderdale. (305) 525-5500. Through Aug. 15: 
The Magic of Line: Graphics from the Glackens 
Collection, featuring intimate drawings, book 
illustrations and sketches by William Glackens. 
Through Aug. 15: Linda Howard Sculpture Ter- 
race, sculptures fabricated out of aluminum tub- 
ing. Through June 13: Contemporary Glass from 
South Florida Collections, exhibit on innovation 
in glass medium. Through June 13: Picasso Ce- 
ramics from the Bercuson Collection, featuring 
plates, jugs and vases created by Pablo Picasso. 
Tues., 11-9; Wed.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., noon-5. 
Adults, $4; children under 12, free. 


MUSEUM OF ART Palm Beach Community Col- 
lege, 601 Lake Ave., Lake Worth. 582-0006. 
Through May: Sculpture and The Sculptors’ 
Drawings, combines works of contemporary 
sculpture with two-dimensional sketches, nota- 
tions and renderings. Tues.-Fri., 10-5. Sat. and 
Sun., 2-5. Suggested donation: $2. 


NORTON GALLERY OF ART 1451 S. Olive Ave., 
West Palm Beach. 832-5194. Through May 23: 
Vision and Revision: Hand-Colored Prints by 
Wayne Thiebaud, features evocative images of 
consumer items into contemporary icons. May 
29-July 25: Mario Algaze: Portfolio Latino 
Americano, exhibit of black-and-white photo- 
graphs by contemporary Latin American photog- 
rapher. Tues.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., 1-5. Suggested 
donation: Adults $5; children, free. 


KIDS" STUFF 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF BOCA RATON AT 
SINGING PINES 498 Crawford Blvd., Boca Ra- 
ton. 368-6875. Hands-on crafts and other chal- 
lenging activities to stimulate imagination and 
creativity. Tues.-Sat., noon-4. Donation suggest- 
ed; members free. 


THE HOBBIT Kravis Center for the Performing 
Arts, 701 Okeechobee Blvd., West Palm Beach. 
832-7469. The adventures of Bilbo Baggins and 
his dwarf companions in their quest to find the 
lair of Smaug, the terrible dragon who stole from 
the dwarves a treasure of gold and jewels. May 9 


at 3. $5-$12. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


SUNFEST Flagler Drive, Downtown West Palm 
Beach. 659-5980. Performers include saxo- 
phonist Branford Marsalis, Bela Fleck & the 
Flecktones, tenor jazz saxophonist Richard El- 
liott, the Indigo Girls, Diane Schuur and 
contemporary jazz group Spyro Gyra. Enjoy 
food and plenty of activities for all ages. 
Through May 2. Wed., Thurs., 5-10; Fri., noon- 
10; Sat., Sun., 10-10. $7-$10. Children under 
12, free. @ 


Out - Abou 


The 17th annual Palm Beach 
gala to benefit the Schepens Eye 
Research Institute — fondly known 
as the Eye Ball — was one of 
Marylou Whitney’s swan songs 
to Palm Beach, and what a song it 
was. 

Jerre Gowdy went all the way 
to the Great White Way for the 
evening’s entertainment, luring no 
less a star than Joel Grey to offer 
one of his Tony-caliber perfor- 
mances. 

Models dressed as “Kit Kat Girls” 
from Cabaret greeted arriving guests, 
as did guest of honor Dr. Charles 
Schepens of the eponymous eye 
research institute in Boston. 

A number of doctors and scien- 
tists associated with the institute 
were among the guests. 

In addition to Grey’s riveting per- 
formance, highlights of the evening 
included a drawing for prizes such 
as anew car and a cruise, and of 
course music from the orchestras of 
Neal Smith and Peter Graves. 

Which goes to show you that life 
isn’t always a cabaret. Sometimes 
it’s an Eye Ball. 

It was hard to tell what sparkled 
more at the “Gem of An Evening” 
gala for the Juvenile Diabetes Foun- 
dation — the ruby and diamond 
ring raffle prize from Van Cleef & 
Arpels or Gay Gaines’ cobalt blue 


gown. 


Eye Ball: 1. Marie Schepens and 
Curt Gowdy 2. Jerre Gowdy and 


Dr. Charles Schepens 


By Shannon Donnelly 


One thing was certain — all eyes 
at the Ocean Grand were on hon- 
oree Lady Margaret Thatcher, 
the grocer’s daughter who grew up 
to be prime minister of Great Brit- 
ain. 

Thatcher was the recipient of the 
“Woman of the Year” honor from 
the JDF. 

Ron Viejo, Van Cleef & Arpels 
Palm Beach manager and the man 
who had the singular honor of do- 
nating the ruby and diamond ring 
as a raffle prize, was joined at the 
gala by Shawn Sullivan, Van 
Cleef & Arpels’ CEO. 

In praise, Sullivan said “commu- 
nity leaders like Gay Hart 
Gaines, Jayne Duncan 
Firman, Marylou Whitney, 
Dina Merrill and Mary Tyler 
Moore should be congratulated for 
the standards they set.” 

Best dressed medals go to Gaines’ 
brilliant blue brocade, and Pat 
Cook's slim black velvet with the 
white ruff collar. 

We can hardly let pass without 
comment Lachlan Reed's lovely 
tartan with a dapper “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” jacket. 

What legs the man has. 

Red was the color of the evening, 
and everybody who is anybody was 
wearing it at the annual Heart Ball. 

The ball, a mainstay of the Palm 
Beach social season, was held, as 
always, at The Breakers. 

The theme this year was “My 
Funny Valentine.” Large photo- 
graphs of the Heart Association’s 
“sweethearts” decorated the Medi- 
terranean Room during the cock- 
tail hour. 


Ed Wignall of 
Grand Soiree 
worked with decora- 
tions chairwoman 
Anita Tremain, 
co-chairwoman 
Alma Tambone 
and their committee 
to create a light- 
hearted Valentine’s 
theme with cartoon 
characters atop flo- 
ral centerpieces and 
huge hearts on the 
backs of the chairs. 

On the decora- 
tions committee were Mary Beth 
Callahan, Lin Castre, Lois 
Collier, Tauni de Lesseps, 


um 


Herme deWyman, Joy Die- 
sel, Jerre Gowdy, Judy 
Grubman, Emily Hovnanian, 
Mary Ann Kirlin, Joyce 
Mcintyre, Mary Rubloff and 
Nancy Walsh. 

Gala chairwoman Cathleen 
McFarlene greeted guests at the 
Mediterranean Room, along with 
honorary chairwoman Sieglinde 
Wikstrom, grand benefactor 
David Berger, and Heart’s De- 
light chairwoman Mary Frances 
Turner. 

After cocktails and_ hors 
d’oeuvres — and a little giggling at 
the nostalgic sweetheart pictures — 
guests sat down to dinner in 
the Venetian Ballroom, 
which was straining at the 
seams. The ball, as tradition 
dictates, was a sellout. 

Then it was dinner, a 
speech or two 
and a raffle. And 
then enough 
dancing to make 
all the hearts at 
the Heart Ball go 


pitty-pat. 


Heart Ball: 3. Mary Frances 
Turner, Sieglinde Wikstrom, David 
Berger and Cathleen McFarlene 4. 
Lynn Forrest and Andy Stein. Ju- 
venile Diabetes Foundation: 
5. Neil Cook, Margaret Thatcher 
and Jan Hooker 6. Gay Gaines 
and Ron Viejo 7. Pat and Neil 
Cook 8. Tamara Newell and Tom 
Leddy. 


A Breed Apart 


None of the princes in the sport of kings more epitomized the 
spirit of thoroughbred racing and the Kentucky Derby tradition 
than Col. Edward Riley Bradley. 

Whether betting ona horse or a roll of the dice, Bradley loved 
to win. And he won most of the time. “J am a gambler and will 
bet on anything,” said Bradley. He established himself as a legend- 
ary figure by trying his hand at everything from the hotel business 
to a casino and horse racing. Bradley was extraordinarily success- 
ful and was said to be generous with his fortune. 

One of his grandest successes was Bradley’s Beach Club. 
Established in 1898, the white and green (his favorite racing 
colors) club was reportedly America’s most exclusive gambling 
casino. It held a prime location in Palm Beach until Bradley’s 
death in 1946, becoming the longest unlawful operation of a 
gambling casino in the history of the United States. 
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E.R. BRADLEY 
Palm Beach Life 
January 29, 1946 


Not all his money went to gambling. Bradley helped build St. 
Ann’s Catholic Church in West Palm Beach and St. Edward’s Catho- 
lic Church in Palm Beach. He believed in spending his money while 
he was alive. “There are no pockets in a shroud,” he used to say. 

In the end, his love for thoroughbred horses paid off. Despite 
doubts about Florida’s prospects for breeding horses at the time, 
Bradley became the first owner to take home four Kentucky 
Derby trophies. Winning was important, but his greatest interest 
was in developing horses that showed themselves to be a breed 
apart through their stamina, health, character and drive to win. 

His legacy lives on in the many descendants of the thorough- 
bred horses bred under Bradley’s leadership. When Ken- 
tucky Derby Day comes around each May, there’s always a good 
chance patrons of the sport will be cheering one of them. 


— KATHY CUMMINGS 


ARTS 
Continued from page 7 
the storage tanks that seemed to ruin his 
Florida hammock. Architect Milton 
Medary was hired in 1927 to build a car- 
illon tower to house two 30,000-gallon 
water tanks and 71 bells. Bok wanted na- 
tive materials used and insisted the tower 
be beautiful. 
edary used Florida co- 
quina rock and a gray 
Creole and pink 
Etowah marble from 
Georgia to construct 
the awesome tower. The idea was to mix 
music, color, sculpture, architecture and 
landscape into one vast, encircling har- 
mony. (Architect Paolo Soleri created a 
similar experiment with Cosanti and 
Arcosanti in Arizona, but on a much larger 
scale.) The sanctuary bells, which I have 
enjoyed on several Christmas Eves while a 
guest at nearby Chalet Suzanne, are on 
the seventh level, behind eight Gothic- 
inspired, 35-foot faience grills. 

Known as one of the “Taj Mahals of 
America,” it is no wonder Bok wanted to 
be buried at the base of his dignified tower 
when he died in 1930. He forever will be 
near his testament to the gospel of beauty 
and harmony. 

In Ocala, a horsy city of 100-year-old 
homes and charming old oaks, is perhaps 
one of the state’s best restorations: the 
Seven Sisters Inn, a bed and breakfast 
owned by Norma and Jerry Johnson. Col- 
orful flower beds decorate the stone walk 
leading to the old-fashioned veranda. At first 
glance, I was sure Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
sitting on the porch in a white wicker chair 
with his pad, quilt and quill. 

Several years ago, the three-story 
Queen Anne Victorian home topped with 
gables, shingles and red brick chimneys 
was selected as the best restoration project 
by the Florida Trust Historic Preservation 
Society. Now named in honor of the seven 
sisters in Norma’s family, the house was 
built as a private residence in 1888. Nearly 
a full century later, the Johnsons moved 
from Dallas to Ocala and transformed the 
home into a delightful country inn. All 
five guest rooms were refurnished; each 
has its own bath and a different decor. 
The attic, an expansive loft on the top 
floor, is as beautifully decorated as public 
rooms on the ground level. 

Another private residence which has 
become a commercial stop for curious trav- 
elers is Ca’d’Zan, Venetian dialect for 


“house of John.” John and Mable Ringling 


built their Italianate palace on Sarasota 
Bay in 1924. The manse sits behind an 
8,000-square-foot marble terrace. Now, 
after an extensive renovation, it is part of 
the sprawling Ringling Museum, a state 
museum. To build this palace, the head of 
the Ringling Brothers and Barnum and 
Bailey Circus (the Greatest Show on 
Earth), had big ideas, which cost a lot of 
money. He wanted to replicate the Doges’ 
Palace in Venice. He also wanted the 300- 
foot tower that Stanford White had designed 
for Madison Square Garden in Manhattan. 
Because he ran out of money, the heavy 
walnut doors were given the look of age by 
pounding them with cobblestones wrapped 
in burlap. 

Ca’d’Zan has 30 rooms, mostly en- 
circling a two-story Grand Hall. The en- 
tire building is embellished with glazed, 
terra-cotta medallions. The windows are 
composed of colored Venetian glass, and 
many of the ceilings are frescoed like those 


AT VERO BEACH’S 
DRIFTWOOD INN, 


at The Breakers. The restoration is com- 
plete and tourists can wander through the 
romantic home. 

As you'll note, the Ringling legacy 
greatly sets apart Sarasota from the rest of 
the state. 

Nearing South Florida, Vero Beach’s 
Driftwood Inn on the ocean is one of the 
most rustically elegant buildings in the 
state. Created in 1934 as a beach house by 
dreamer Waldo Sexton, a plow salesman 
from Pinhook, Ind., the two-story struc- 
ture was made of driftwood that included 
tidewater cypress timbers from a barn that 
washed up on the beach after a hurricane. 
Without plans, Sexton built his dream 
cottage with odd pieces of wood tacked 
together with whatever he could find. 

To accommodate friends from the 
North, he opened his cottage as an inn, 
adding four rooms on one side and five on 
the other. Like Bertha Hinshaw, the cre- 
ator of Chalet Suzanne, Sexton loved to 
collect unrelated antiques and bric-a-brac. 
He scoured junk shops, estate sales, flea 


markets and auctions for furnishings he 
liked and threw them about in his roman- 
tic Driftwood Inn. 

Stained-glass windows from Henry 
Flagler’s Royal Poinciana Hotel and from 
Bradley’s Beach Club casino in Palm Beach 
are used in the Driftwood, as are remnants 
from many razed Mizner mansions. 

Sexton used no locks on the doors 
and never scheduled specific sleeping ac- 
commodations. If he met interesting art- 
ists or musicians on the beach or in a bar, 
he would invite them to stay at his inn. 
Artists paid in canvases; musicians sang 
for their suppers. 

The inn was eventually sold to time- 
sharing (Driftwood Resort Limited Partner- 
ship), and has been updated and modernized 
into 80 units. But the exterior remains the 
same, a charming but desolate seaside cabin 
which seems to roll with the waves. 


Further south, in Coral Gables, the 


venerable Biltmore Hotel has been reno- 


vated and closed so many times it’s hard to 
keep track. The nearly 70-year-old, 26- 
story Mediterranean stunner, listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, was shut 
as tight as a drum for two years but reopened 
when Seaway Hotels of New Jersey bought 
the leasehold from Barnett Bank. 

Over the years — as a hotel, Army 
hospital, refuge for hurricane victims — 
various owners have spent millions to keep 
it looking as grand as it did in 1926 when 
designed by the firm Schultz and Weaver 
and built for George Merrick, who founded 
Coral Gables. The huge swimming pool, 
which has hosted national swimming com- 
petitions with stars including Esther Wil- 
liams, will remain intact. 

Topped by a copper tower, the 315- 
foot-high hotel has a lobby made of hand- 
carved mahogany furniture, a 25-foot 
vaulted ceiling, elegant white Corinthian 
columns and an enormous fireplace. New, 
indirect lighting will highlight the grand 
architecture. 

After a glance at this stately, Euro- 
pean structure, I have to step back and 
take a breath. 

Last, only because it is not yet com- 
pleted, is the Casa Causarina or Amsterdam 
Palace on Ocean Boulevard between 11th 
and 12th streets in South Miami Beach. 
Gianni Versace, prince of Italian haute cou- 
ture, took one look at the historic crumbling 
villa and convinced the reluctant-to-sell 
owner, media mogul Amancio Suarez Sr., to 


let him have it for $2.95 million. 
81 


ARTS 


he Spanish-Mediterra- 

nean three-story home 

was built in the early 

1930s by Miami landscape 

architect Charles Boulton 
and architectural planner Alden Freeman. 
It was a replica of Diego Columbus’ Do- 
minican palace. Called Casa Causarina, it 
had a bronze Aphrodite statue and a panel 
from the University of Salamanca, where 
Queen Isabella presented jewels to Co- 
lumbus. The two men lived separately on 
the third floor and regularly entertained 
dignitaries. Freeman toasted his fancy 
friends — Leo Tolstoy, John D. 
Rockefeller, Prince Piotr Kropotkin of 
Russia — by having plaster casts of them 
created and placed lovingly in the court- 
yard. 

In 1939, the name changed to 
Amsterdam Palace when Jack Amsterdam 
bought it for $105,000. 

In the ongoing renovation of the 
13,356-square-foot villa, the casts will be 


“VERSACE 
WILL RESPECT 
THE OUTSIDE 

AS IT Is. 

INSIDE, HE 

WILL MIX DECO 
AND COLONIAL 
STYLES.’ 


restored, as will decorative fireplaces, heavy 
medieval doors, the copper observatory 
and various architectural nuances, includ- 
ing bars, gates and grilles. The 23 rooms 
will become three apartments: for Versace, 
his brother, and his sister. 

Plans call for eight bedrooms, 10 bath- 
rooms, two kitchens, a bar, four living 
rooms, two dining rooms (one with space 
for porcelain display), a media room and 
three sitting rooms. 

To make his renovations conform to 
Miami Beach’s preservation code, Versace 
will restore the exterior grillwork, the 
arched windows and interior courtyard. 
Said Annemarie Paltsou, Versace’s spokes- 
woman: “Versace will respect the outside 
as it is. Inside, he will mix Deco and Co- 
lonial styles.” Architect Terry Smith and 
designer Terry Scott of Palm Beach County 
will head the restoration. 

Unlike Florida’s other, more transient 
gems, the state’s architecture is assuming 
its place in a rich, and hopefully perma- 
nent, cultural tradition. @ 
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BY DESIGN 
Continued from page 9 

Parisian furnishings from the 1930s, 
upholstered, draped and dramatized with 
luxurious fabrics and intense color. Her 
pale yellow boudoir has a 19th century 
French empire bed, covered in purple vel- 
vet moiré and piled with tapestry pillows 
fringed in thick silk. A Rateau daybed is 
dressed in Martex’s Mon Rouge linen and 
Aubusson tapestry pillows. Her bathroom 
windows are draped with 19th century French 
cotton appliqué and black tulle; her vanity 
table is covered with a gold lamé cape and 
accented with French perfume crystals and 
purple blooms in snug vases. 


HER DESIGNS 
INSPIRE PEOPLE 
TO EXPRESS 
THEMSELVES 
THROUGH THEIR 
INTERIORS. 


A bronze sculpture by Pablo Picasso, 
Little Girl Jumping Rope, inspired by Paloma 
as a child, adds a rare and priceless whim- 
sical form to the elegant ambiance of her 
boudoir. “I am eclectic by nature,” Paloma 
says. “I like to create separate little worlds 
that show secret parts of my personality. 
One direction is very boring to me.” 

Paloma has collected fabrics for years, 
finding some rare, 18th-century pieces in 
the flea markets of Paris. Her intention 
with fabrics and color is to inspire people 
to define their own personality in their 
interiors, without precise direction. “This 
collection is an extension of all my de- 
signs. There should always be a classical 
element as well as newness. It is important 
that those things we choose for our sur- 
roundings should have a longer life. This 
is true for fashion and the home,” she said. 

The ability to work fast and her imme- 
diate concentrated focus on design projects is 
a professional asset. Her personal discipline is 
enhanced by her husband’s involvement in 
her career. Together, they oversee the entire 
production of her designs. 

When vacations are a rarity, simple 
pleasures take on enormous meaning. Af- 
ter pondering the question of what her 
favorite way of relaxing might be, Paloma, 
wide-eyed and smiling, answered, “Today 
we walked to a small café to take a Cuban 
coffee. We sat among these beautiful trees 
in the warm sun.” 

Such niceties as 18th-century finds at 
flea markets and sunny interludes in separate 
little worlds too often go unnoticed. 


FIRST PERSON 


_ Continued from page 24 


Before he lost his driver license for 
driving too slow and obstructing traffic, 
George would bring baskets of pineapples 
to my office on North Federal Highway 
and distribute them to employees. 

Sometimes, we would come home 
from work and find him sitting on our 
front porch, holding a folder of papers. Or 
he might be out in our yard, pulling weeds. 

radually, we learned about 

his early years in this coun- 

try, about the World War 

II years and about his fam- 

ily in Japan. About how he 
made a fortune and lost it when the banks 
failed in 1929, then made another for- 
tune, brokering fruit and vegetables on 
the East Coast and by buying and selling 
real estate. 

He recalled how he left home as a 
teen to seek his fortune in America. He 
hoped to win the hand of a beautiful girl 
in his hometown. His 3-year-old brother 
followed him as he walked away from his 
parents’ house. 

That baby brother grew up and mar- 
tied Mitsue Okamoto, who had no broth- 
ers. In keeping with Japanese custom, 
George’s brother took the Okamoto name 
so that his children, Mikio, Reiko and 
Akiko, had the last name of their mother. 

George never met any of his brother’s 
family but they wrote regularly until World 
War II. After the war, George learned 
that his brother, a priest in a minor reli- 
gious sect, had died during the war. 

The official version was that he fell from 
the window of a government building. How- 
ever, George always believed that his 
brother was assassinated because of his paci- 
fist preaching and opposition to the war. 

In accordance with Japanese custom, 
George took over the responsibility for his 
brother’s family. He sent them money for 
food and other necessities, sent the chil- 
dren to school, and, finally, left them a 
substantial amount of money in his will. 

One niece, Reiko, was married, then 
divorced. George explained to me that 
there was a stigma attached to a divorced 
woman in Japan and he considered bring- 
ing her to the United States to live with 
him. He suggested the idea to her and she 
was happy, but George had reservations. 

He worried that, because she didn’t 
speak English, and didn’t know how to 
drive a car, she would be lonely living out 
in the country with no one except him to 
talk to. 


FIRST PERSON 


He had me check with the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Department to see 
what would be required to bring her to the 
United States. But he was still undecided 
at the time of his death, even though she 
was eager to come to live with the uncle 
who had been so kind to her family. 

fter George’s death, his 

nephew, Mikio, came to 

visit us and later, when the 

museum was dedicated, he 

came back, accompanied by 
Reiko, and stayed with us. Mikio told us 
about how George sent him through school 
until he completed college. Once, when 
he was young, Mikio asked George for 
money to buy a baseball mitt. But George 
refused to send it, explaining that, if Mikio 
wanted a mitt, he should earn the money 
himself. George sent money for necessities, 
not for luxuries. 

Mikio told me that the family had 
saved all of George’s letters, just as George 
had saved all of the letters he received 
from his relatives. 

The indignities of war visited George, 
but he never became bitter about them. 
The U.S. Customs Service seized his busi- 
ness five days after Pearl Harbor, but re- 
turned it to him a month and a half later. 

On Feb. 12, 1942, a Customs official 
wrote, “All of the monies received by this 
office during the time your business was 
under its supervision from Dec. 12, 1941, 
to Jan. 30, 1942, have been deposited to 
your account at the Florida State Bank, 
Delray Beach, Florida.” 

George was put under guard during 
the war, but the guard was a friend who 
moved in with him. 

George was a valuable asset, but he 
was treated as an enemy alien during the 
war. He was unable to get a haircut or buy 
seed and fertilizer in Delray Beach, for 
example. He understood American fears 
and stoically, at least on the outside, ac- 
cepted the hardships of war, even when 
he learned that his mother had died in an 
air raid. George retired in his 60s and 
moved to Fort Lauderdale, but he couldn’t 
stand retirement. He moved back to Delray 
Beach and began planting pineapples on 
land he bought west of town, land that is 
now Morikami Park. 

By 1967, he was growing 20,000 pine- 
apple plants and continued to add to that 
number over the remaining years of his life. 

He had a large lake dug near his 
trailer on the farm and stocked it with 


fish. He planted trees and built a boat 
dock. In the middle of the lake, he placed 
a floating feeder for migrating ducks. 

Using dirt from the excavation, 
George fashioned a mound on the lake’s 
edge. By looking across the lake to his 
“Little Mount Fuji,” as he called it, George 
could imagine he was looking at the real 
mountain from a distance. 

When he came in from working in 
the fields, hot and dusty, George would bathe 
and swim in the lake. Sometimes, he would 
fish. Friends were always welcome. 

| remember seeing his hands, gnarled 
and calloused, and thinking George was 
one with nature. He always was looking 
for new ways of doing things, new seeds, 
developments in farming. He asked a friend 
of ours to bring back some special papaya 
seeds from Hawaii. From the seed, he grew 
a magnificent papaya tree loaded with fruit. 
In order to keep the fruit flies from destroying 
it, he built a latticework around the tree and 


if TOOK 
NINE YEARS 
FOR GEORGE 
TO GIVE AWAY 
LAND FOR 
A PARK, BUT 
HE NEVER 
GAVE UP. 


covered it with mosquito netting. 

George worked, ate and slept accord- 
ing to his own internal time clock. If he 
was hungry, he ate — simple food, often 
unheated — no matter what time of day or 
night. If he was sleepy, he slept — even if 
it was in the middle of the day and his bed was 
the ground between rows of pineapple plants. 
He worked when he felt like it, which was 
most of the time, using the headlights of his 
big farm tractor to see at night. 

Working alone, even in his 80s, he 
devised ways of accomplishing tasks that 
would ordinarily require help. 

Near the end of his life, when he was 
unable to walk more than a few steps, he 
would drive his tractor up to the door of his 
trailer and leave it there so he could get 
back on it when he was ready to return to 
the fields. 

George died in the early morning on 
Sunday, Feb. 29, 1976. My husband had 
been out to see him that evening. George 
refused to allow Ross to take him to a 
doctor. He had not visited a doctor since 
he had surgery for stomach ulcers in the 


early 1930s and he was not about to see 
one again. 

He asked Ross to read a letter to him 
that had come in the mail from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. George had requested 
an extension in filing his income tax re- 
turn because he was ill. The IRS letter 
asked that he send a check for $1,000 
before they would grant the extension. 

“’m not about to do that,” George 
told Ross. “I did that once and it took a 
year and a half to get the money back from 
the IRS.” 

As administrator of George’s estate, | 
inventoried his few personal possessions. 
The man whose dream to ship fruit and 
vegetables to places all over the East Coast 
came true had collected a lot through the 
years. But perhaps his most valued possession 
was the land on which the Morikami Mu- 
seum was built, land he had given to the 


citizens of a country he so greatly cherished. 


Three months before he died, George 
deeded 5 acres of land to my husband and 
me. He explained simply that he never 
forgot a favor. The land is adjacent to 
what is now the Morikami Park. 

Although I did not realize it at the 
time, I think George was also relying on 
me for one final favor. He wanted to be 
sure that the land he gave was used for a 
park and nothing else. After his death, | 
learned that he had stipulated that, if the 
county ever stopped using it as a park, the 
land would belong to Ross and me. 

George Morikami’s gift to South 
Florida, Morikami Museum and Japanese 
Gardens, is a lush, serene oasis of Japanese 
culture. About 110,000 tourists and resi- 
dents visit the “living museum” annually, 
along with 10,000 schoolchildren who at- 
tend classes and other functions. 

An additional 32,000 square feet, a 
product of the recent expansion, will en- 
able the museum to celebrate historic and 
contemporary Japanese culture in even 
greater depth, offering more art and his- 
tory exhibits, music and dance by guest 
artists from Japan, traditional tea ceremo- 
nies and special events. 

The Morikami, west of Delray Beach 
on Carter Road, interprets Japanese cul- 
ture for the Western world — the only 
museum of its kind in the United States. 
It is the lasting legacy of the man and his 
dreams of peace and understanding. And 
the recent expansion of the museum will 
bring even greater meaning to the life of 
the man who loved pineapples. ™ 
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GEMINI May 21 - June 20 

Special talents will surface and now is the 
time to make use of them. An unusual two-year 
phase is beginning now. Strange events and 
unusual feelings will be a part of the picture, but 
these phenomena are normal, just previously 
unnoticed. The temporary ability to see or know 
more than the average person will set you apart 
around the 19th-23rd. News from a distance on 
the 22nd will bring a pleasant surprise, a sense of 
security. 


CANCER June 21 - July 22 

There can be a strong feeling of interfer- 
ence in your life, and a need to take back your 
freedom. First priority is to separate the real 
from the imagined and then change what you 
can. Financial battles are where you start since 
your security is at stake. Set new priorities on 
your personal spending habits. You may feel the 
need to pursue an expensive social agenda to 
increase your career potential, but weigh the 
odds of getting your money’s worth. 


LEO July 23 - Aug. 22 

After the 6th, you are finally free of oppo- 
sitions that have been holding you up for several 
years. Some of the holdups are concrete, but 
others only require a decision to let go. Career 
choices will change, home environment will be 
altered in some way, travel is likely. Pressure 
from partners, mates, close relationships will 
lighten ug. On the 8th and 9th you can receive 
credit for your efforts, look good in the public 
eye, succeed in love. 


VIRGO Aug. 23 - Sept. 22 

You will have surprises, people from your 
past, unfinished business to resolve. You’re about 
to commit to a two-year project that will take a 
good deal of your time and effort. Make sure 
family is part of all your decisions. Pressures from 
partnership relationships will be part of this fu- 
ture phase. Reestablishment of bonds will be 
necessary. New ideas for making money, jobs or 


investments are found through the communi-__—.3 


cations media on the 19th. 


By Marilyn Tully 
LIBRA Sept. 23 - Oct. 22 


This is a good month for joint ventures; 
partners are beneficial. Take advice and incor- 
porate it in your decision making. A romantic 
connection on the 18th can lead to lifetime 
love. Government agencies play a larger role in 
your financial life, keep your records straight for 
future reference. Avoid large financial commit- 
ments or investments on the 16th. Focus on 
long-term health issues, improve your lifestyle 
for longevity. 


SCORPIO Oct. 23 - Nov. 22 

Children, grandchildren, young people will 
be a new focus as you move into a new, two-year 
phase. Causes with kindness will be your agenda 
as you continue to get in touch with the human 
condition. You are put in touch with your inner- 
most feelings on the 6th. A change in a personal 
relationship occurs on the 16th, you will have to 
make adjustments. This phase brings a chal- 
lenge to stand on your own, and it brings fun 
and success. 


TAURUS 
April 20 - May 20 


This is the time to take charge 
of all areas of your life. On the 6th, 
you will be forced to make changes 
that are good for you. You can build 
on a past dream, create a new life. 
Think big now, present ideas to 
superiors — backed up by research 
and statistics. Offers made this 
month can include a 
move to a new area. 
Involvement in poli- 
tics can make a difference in 

your life and the lives of 
others. Events on the 15th 


can alter your life. 


The Stars &:You 


SAGITTARIUS Nov. 23 - Dec. 21 

Put practical matters on hold temporarily, 
it is time for a vacation or a change of scenery. 
Scout out ways to slow down, get back to basics, 
have some private time. Your priorities are re- 
arranged after a crisis on the 6th, when you 
realize what is really valuable in your life. Re- 
treat is likely while decisions are made. Busi- 
ness and financial responsibilities are lightened. 
A letter or phone call on the 18th sets the pace 
for the next phase. 


CAPRICORN Dec. 22 - Jan. 19 

New direction in finances, new invest- 
ments, new joint ventures could be part of the 
scene. Less concern and worry about money is 
the result of new, improved conditions. Areas 
of interest at this time can include fund raising, 
supporting the arts, buying and selling proper- 
ties. You are likely to rewrite your will, consider 
supporting a new cause. A move back toward 
traditional values and attitudes is spurred by 
recent disappointment. 


AQUARIUS Jan. 20 - Feb. 19 

Now you can get on with the projects you 
have been planning and have a better chance 
of success than ever. A strong male/female in- 
teraction is going on now. Pursuit and being 
pursued is part of the picture. A high profile 
comes through your connections with govern- 
ment, powerful people, large organizations. A 
Scorpio plays a big role and will join you in 
humanitarian efforts. Strong influences bring 
you back into the family fold. 


PISCES Feb. 20 - March 20 

Taking personal responsibility for your past 
and striving for a healthy future is the work 
ahead of you. Attention to body image, healthy 
lifestyle, finding peace within is all part of the 
picture. Your interest in religion, philosophy 
and the meaning of life will be your focus. 
Resolving the conflict between life as it is and 
what you think it should be will require time. 
An older family member is in need of your 
emotional support. 


ARIES March 21 - April 19 

After the 15th, you find ways to in- 
crease your bank account. Buying and selling 
valuable items will be profitable. You could find 
an extraordinary treasure, or have a bit of luck 
with purchases on the 19th. Old foes are turned 
into friends, or at least civil relationships, after 
the 23rd. If possible, delay decisions regarding a 
change in business partners. The time is right to 
ask for raises, increase your fees, demand more 
benefits and rights. = 


The surgeons, nurses 

and researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Miami/Jackson 
Memorial Medical Center are 
at the forefront in the field 
of neurosciences. 


They're using revolutionary 


day brings breakthroughs 
in stroke research, radiology, 
spinal cord disorders and 
neurovascular surgery. 

Also, because we include 
one of the nation’s leading 
teaching hospitals among our 


to sharing our discoveries 
with others, helping to 
expand the advancement of 
health care around the world. 
You Probably Call Us “Jackson.” 

Most people do. Actually 
we're a group of world 


Even without his scalpel, 


hes on the cu 


C 


of neurosurgery: 


non-surgical proce- 
dures to treat neu- 
rovascular conditions 
and eliminate small 
brain tumors. And 
solving the mys- 
teries of Alzheimer’s, 
Epilepsy, Parkinson's 


and more. 

Soon, people from all 
over the world will reap 
the benefits of the Miami 
Project to Cure Paralysis, 
located on the medical cen- 
ter’s campus. And each new 


Our medical staff uses revolutionary 
non-invasive procedures to treat 


life-threatening neurovascular conditions. 


facilities, the University of 
Miami/Jackson Memorial 
Medical Center is committed 


renowned medical 
facilities, with 
specialists whose 
reputations are as 
renowned as our own. 
At the University 

of Miami/Jackson 
Memorial Medical 

Center, we've 

dedicated our lives to 

saving yours. 


University Of Miami 
Jackson Memorial 
Medical Center 


World Class HealthCare. Here In South Florida. 


Private Patient Referral Line 547-5757 


AS TIME PASSES, 
ROLEX ENDURES 


To ensure that the Rolex timepiece 
you wear today continues to function 
accurately through many tomorrows, 
Rolex has created the pressure-proof 
Oyster case to provide maximum 
protection against the elements. Pictured here: 

the Rolex Datejust and Lady Datejust, each pressure- 
proof to 330 ft.; and the Submariner Date, pressure-proof 
to 1000 feet. Available in 18kt. gold, stainless steel, ora 
combination of steel and gold, these elegant Rolex 
timepieces are a testimony to the enduring Swiss tradition 
of fine watchmaking. | 


Only at your Official Rolex Jeweler. 


Voted Best Jeweler in Palm Beach by the readers of Palm Beach Life. 


HAMILTON 


JEWELERS SINCE 1912 


Palm Beach, 215 Worth Ave. 407-659-6788 
Palm Beach Gardens, The Gardens, 407-775-3600 
Princeton and Lawrenceville, NJ. 
_ Hamilton Jewelers charge and major credit cards accepted 
Rolex, Oyster, Datejust and Submariner Date are trademarks. 


